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RUMORS DISCOUNTED 


ARIOUS rumors which have been circulated concerning recent widespread deaths 
due to disease among Pennsylvania's deer, as well as prospects for the ap- 
proaching season, are without foundation. Any material deer losses which 

occurred during the past ten months were due to malnutrition, and not disease. One 
of the rumors implied that large numbers of deer died recently in the northcentral coun 
ties from parasitization by ‘nose flies”; another of alleged heavy mortality in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania from hoof and mouth disease; while a third was to the effect 
that there would be no open season on deer this fall. 


In view of these reports the Commission. had its field officers make a thorough 
check to learn whether or not the deer in any particular section might recently have 
suffered serious losses. Their reports, without excepticn, were in the negative. In 
fact a number of the officers stated that the animals are in unusually fine condition, 
doubtless due to the heavy mast crop. 


In other words there appears to be absolutely no basis for the current rumors. 
Certainly the deer herd is not suffering from serious plague, and the season on 
bucks will be open from December | to 13 inclusive, Sunday excepted, as originally 
scheduled. 


The ‘nose fly’’ report may have sprung up as a result of the usual losses suf- 
fered by the deer early last spring, when a number of the animals perished in some 
sections. ‘The underlying cause of death was malnutrition brought on by previous 
serious over-browsing of the range over a term of years, and not any infestation by 
nasal bots. The report of hoof and mouth disease has frequently been utilized in the 
past by local hunters in an attempt to discourage an influx of “city hunters’ into 
their particular territory. 


It is regrettable indeed that such rumors, based upon no foundation whatever, 
are spread to mislead our sportsmen. Those who start them could spare the hunters 
much needless worry if they would first seek the Commission's advice. Of course, 
if this were done the “rumor mill’ would go out of business. 


CRUISERS 


Hunters should not expect to observe large numbers of deer while cruising their 
favorite hunting territory this year. In fact, the unsportsmanlike cruising type of 
hunting, which has become entirely too popular in recent years, will have to bow 
to the old time he-man method of pursuing the quarry on good old “Shanks 
mares”. And that’s what hunting is for—good wholesome exercise in the great out- 
doors, not the lazy man's automobile cruising. 


The reason for this change in hunting methods is because acorns in most sections 
are so abundant that the deer are at present subsisting entirely upon the nuts. Thus, 
they find it unnecessary to come out to the fields and oiher openings for food. 


Though last year’s combined open season resulted in greatly needed reductions 
of the herds in many sections, which has benefited not only the deer but small game 
as well, the approaching hunting season will doubtless prove that there is generally 
no actual scarcity of deer.. However, in many places it will be necessary to hunt 
for deer; not merely to go out and bag one without effort. 
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ON’T wear deer-colored clothes in the 

woods while hunting deer. This is one 
of the several “don’ts” that should be brand- 
ed deep into the minds of every person who 
shoulders a rifle with a view to an invasion 
of the forest in quest of the antlered mon- 
arch. I have just returned from my forty- 
third consecutive deer hunt, and have known 
of so many accidents and been witness to so 
many close calls that I feel justified in say- 
ing that every State wherein deer abounds 
should by law, compel the wearing of a cer- 
tain amount of color on the clothing. 


Now just a few examples—just a few hap- 
penings: It was back in the year 1894 that I 
paid my first visit to the Canadian wilder- 
ness. Still hunting was the order of things. 
While deep in the woods with a compass as 
my only guide, a sense of intense loneliness 
came over me. I paused for a few minutes; 
my eyes became riveted upon a dense clump 
of ground hemlocks; then suddenly a flash of 
brown. My rifle came to my shoulder in an 
instant, but the brown had disappeared. 
Surely it was a deer. Just a few yards to 
the right 1 saw the top of the bushes move. 
My finger again rested upon the trigger. I 
saw it, but this time it was not brown, but 
instead the ruddy features of a very famous 
hunter—mny good friend. Here a strange feel- 
ing came over me—not the feeling of loneli- 
ness, but that of true fear—and as I thought 
itover, my thoughts were: Had I seen brown 
instead of flesh, I might have pulled the 
trigger. This event made such an impression 
upon my mind that my ingenuity was at once 
put into action. I must do something to pre- 
vent a recurrence. I soon had solved the 
problem—bright colors instead of somber to 
fill requirements. That :...ht I sat by the 
camp fire and with needle and thread sewed 
two red handkerchiefs on my hat and clothes; 
and this to the utter astonishment of my 
several companions, who felt sure that my 
freakish act would scare all the deer far 
beyond rifle range. But this proved a false 
prophecy, for the next day brought my great- 
est success. I killed the biggest deer of my 
career—a splendid six-prong—the deer hav- 
ing stood back in the bush snorting in a 
most taunting manner. So much for the alibi; 
but still better things were to come, and here 
is the story: 


A few days later I had wandered down 
into the lowlands where great thickets of 
aspen prevailed. There were many deer signs, 
and I was doing my best at still hunting. The 
small trees were so dense that I moved about 
With great difficulty. Suddenly a _ voice, 
“Hello!” I answered. “Come up!” exclaimed 
someone. I looked over on a knoll about 35 
yards away and saw two hunters. Slowly 
ladvanced. As I neared them one exclaimed, 
“Well, we have decided that your idea of 
Wearing red in the bush is a good one. It in 
all probability has saved your life.” “Why 
so?” I asked. Then with great emotion he 
spoke as follows: “I am a game warden. My 
friend and I came out here to look for deer. 
I didn’t know there was a man in this entire 
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section. We saw the tops of the aspens shake. 
Instantly both rifles were focused upon the 
spot; but to our great astonishment a flash 
ot bright red caught our eyes, and down from 
shoulder came both guns. We gazed with 
amazement ‘A man!’ exclaimed my friend 
Yes; had we seen some other color, you 
more than likely would be a dead man at 
this moment.” 


With the addition of this experience I was 
fully convinced that a display of red was not 
only practical as a precautionary measure 
against mistakes arising from hasty judg- 
ment, but will add that I was so firmly 
wedded to the theory that I preached the 
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doctrine in all the hunting camps with which 
I came in contact. I also carried the idea 
down into Pennsylvania, where it spread like 
an epidemic. During the past thirty or more 
years I have noted several instances where 
red has played its part in the woods—in- 
stances where hunters in dense cover were 
thrilled with prospects of a shot at deer, but 
the red loomed up. It was seen in time; the 
thrill was gone, but a tragedy was possibly 
averted. 1 have in mind a striking instance 
where caution triumphed over anxiety, and 
doubtless prevented a serious affair. Briefly 
it was as follows: 


We were making a short drive—two watch- 
ers and four drivers. As a watcher I stood 
at the foot of a bluff that was densely covered 
with young white oak. Dead leaves hung 
in such profusion that but a limited visibility 
was possible. I heard the drivers coming at 
nearly one-half mile beyond. Nothing to 
expect for at least ten minutes, if at all. 
But the unexpected came. Faint sounds from 
back in the shrub—something was moving 
cautiously, then a pause. Surely it must be 
a deer, for no person could possibly be at 
that point. Slowly but surely it was coming 
my way. A companion who held the next 
runway motioned for me to look out. He too 
had heard the footsteps and was convinced. 
At 50 yards ahead the tops of the bushes 
were quivering. A small patch of brown 
filled the opening between two saplings. A 
deer, surely. Instantly my sights rested upon 
that patch of brown, which remained motion- 
less for what seemed an endless while. No; I 
did not pull the trigger, for I was not fully 
convinced. I had not seen a deer, so yielded 
to the doubt; and how thankful I was when, 
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a moment later, the huge gray beard of a 
man was on full display a few feet in ad- 
vance of the brown object. And it is in order. 
to say that this rugged beard was the facial 
ornament of one of the drivers, who had 
quietly slipped ahead, hoping to get a shot 
tc which he would not have been entitled. 


Now, gentle reader, these stories are of 
events of long ago, and tell you of things 
that might have happened; but tke worst is 
yet to come, for I will conclude by relating 
an experience of a very recent date. I will 
tell you of an instance where a warning was 
disregarded, the trigger pulled; then an in- 
quest, a funeral, a widow and two daughters 
as mourners. Yes, this is all true; and briefly 
I will tell the sad story: 


November 3, 1928, found our party located 
at a deserted lumber camp far up in the great 
North Woods. Our party comprised six ~em- 
bers—five Canadians and the writer. I was 
not long in observing that a certain member 
of the party whom I will call Herbert was 
in my judgment carelessly attired. He was 
dressed in khaki from head to foot, with not 
a thread of bright colors visible on his entire 
make-up I called his attention to this matter 
at the very outset, but with no success. He 
merely smiled. On the morning of the third 
day I sat beside him at the breakfast table, 
again advising him to make a change in his 
dress. I warned him in a most emphatic man- 
ner. “Don’t do it!” I said. Again my warning 
fell upon deaf ears. At about 3 P. M. that 
same day I was sitting on a log about three- 
quarters of a mile to the south of camp. The 
sharp crack of a rifle rang out at apparently 
one-half mile to westward. Naturally, I turn- 
ed and listened. An interval of perhaps three 
minutes elapsed; then came three shots in 
rapid sequence; then a loud cry of distress: 
“Help! Help!” At once I started in the direc- 
tion of the calls, but my progress was exceed- 
ingly slow. Swamps and the vast refuse 
from the lumberman’s cuttings of a few 
years previous greatly retarded my move- 
ments. But I reached the scene in time to 
witness the finish, A man wrapped in a 
blanket and wired to an improvised stretcher 
miade from two saplings was being carried 
to the cabin. Three strong men, paled and 
weeping as women, carried the body. Yes; 
it was Herb, the man whom I had so per- 
sistently warned of his danger—the man who 
persisted in wearing deer-colored clothes 
while hunting deer. A companion had noticed 
a slight movement, a shaking in the tops of 
the small bushes. He saw a spot of brown; 
it moved; he took a chance and pulled the 
trigger. The ball from the Savage rifle hit 
the man’s chin from in front and passed out 
at the back of his neck. Death doubtless was 
instantaneous. 


After the confusion had subsided we sent 
to a neighboring camp for help. They sent 
four husky young farmers who were equal 
to any emergency; and that night at 10 
e’clock six men started with the remains on 
the long journey to the railroad. With flash- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Photo by U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


On National Refuges large game animals such as the elk, caribou, and others are given full 
protection, even though they must be controlled at times. 


URING the last week in August game 

and fish administrators, research workers 
and others assembled in St. Louis, Mo., from 
43 states and several Canadian Provinces and 
the Republic of Mexico for the 7lst Annual 
Meetings of the American Fisheries Society 
and the 35th Annual Convention of the In- 
ternational! Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners. 


The conventions were exceptionally well 
attended and the programs for the combined 
meetings were of a different type than any 
recently used by either organization. Instead 
ot listening to a number of individual papers 
each topic was a general symposium on the 
subject. Many of those who lead the dis- 
cussions had made continent-wide surveys 
to collect factual material for their part in 
the program. Major James Brown, Chief of 
the Division of Fisheries and Wildlife of the 
Louisiana Department of Conservation, pre- 
sided as President of the Fisheries Society 
meetings and the writer presided as Presi- 
dent of the International Association’s ses- 
sions. 

In addition to the customary reports by 
Standing and Special Committees, the fish- 
eries workers had as their main topics fish 
stocking policies and programs; an appraisal 
of management policies in lakes and ponds; 
the place of fish production in a program of 
multiple water use; and administration of 
fishery programs. 


Among those who acted as discussion lead- 
ers were Captain C. F. Culler of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service who discussed 
Federal policies; Lee Roach of the Ohio De- 
partment of Conservation who presented state 
policies; and Fred Westerman of the Mich- 
igan Department of Conservation who lead 
the discussion from the viewpoint of the 
fish culturist. 


In the discussion of management policies 
in lakes and ponds Dr. Carl L. Hubbs of the 
University of Michigan was the panel Chair- 


man; and in the discussion on the place of 
fish production in a program of multiple 
water use Dr. John VanOosten of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service acted as master of 
ceremonies. 


The usual papers presented at the meet- 
ings of the American Fisheries Society were 
simply handed to the Publications Committee 
for printing’in the Transactions and all the 
sessions were entirely devoted to the above 
panel discussions or symposiums with no 
papers read. On the third day the wildlife 
administrators assembled for a special con- 
ference with the officials of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, of which Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson of Washington, D. C., Director of 
the Service, acted as General Chairman, 
assisted by the Presidents of the Fisheries 
Society and the International Association. 


Following a general statement of the pur- 
pose of this special conference by Dr. Gabriel- 
son various problems of the states with refer- 
ence to fisheries matters, as related to the 
work of the Federal Government, were dis- 
cussed. The general theme of this discus- 
sion was the need for closer coordination be- 
tween the fish distribution work of the states 
and the Federal Government so as to avoid 
duplication and to eliminate conflicting stock- 
ing programs. In these discussions, as well 
as those of the day previous, speakers fre- 
quently questioned the wisdom of restocking 
waters which apparently are already carrying 
as many fish as the food supply will accom- 
modate. The general feeling was that stock- 
ing programs should be passed wholly upon 
preliminary investigations and should not be 
governed merely by popular demand. 


During this part of the session two bills 
in Congress attempting to extend Federal Aid 
in fisheries work, similar to that already in 
effect under the Pittman-Robertson Act to 
benefit the hunters, were fully explained. 
Both organizations endorsed the bills in prin- 
ciple and recommended that the fishermen be 


By Seth Gordon 
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given the same consideration as the shooters. 
The question of the desirability of the con- 
struction of more Federal and state fish 
hatcheries also was quite fully discussed and 
the consensus was that no additional hatch. 
eries should be constructed until the need 
for them has been definitely demonstrated. 


Following the fisheries discussion by the 
administrators, the status of waterfowl sup- 
ply on the North American continent, also 
doves, woodcock and other migratory game 
birds was quite fully discussed. The discus- 
sions indicated that prospects for waterfowl 
shooting would be as good or better than 
last fall and for woodcock and doves the 
prospects were not at all encouraging. Fed- 
eral authorities present stated that in decid- 
ing upon migratory bird hunting regulations 
for this year the abundance or scarcity of 
the several species was given first considera- 
tion and that the desirability of severe shoot- 
ing restrictions during recent years on water- 
fowl had definitely been justified by the con- 
tinent-wide increase. Dr. Gabrielson frankly 
stated that the inclusion of one wood duck 
in the daily bag limit in a number of states 
this year was not for the purpose of en- 
couraging the killing of these birds but 
rather to keep a lot of good sportsmen from 
unintentionally violating the law. He stated 
that until the various species of migratory 
game birds show further increases shooters 
need not hope for further relaxation in the 
Federal regulations. 


The joint annual banquet under the spon- 
sorship of the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission was a novel and most unusual af- 
fair—there were no speeches whatever. The 
whole program was more or less of a take 
off on the famous Gridiron Dinner in Wash- 
ington and various State, Provincial and Fed- 
eral officials were lampooned in expert style. 
We in Pennsylvania were sent a bale of 
Texas hay “to feed the starving deer.’ The 
bale of hay was actually delivered right to 
the banquet table by uniformed messenger 
boys. Various issues in the national wildlife 
restoration field were expertly handled by 
professional actors and members of Missouri's 
conservation staff. Among others the elimina- 
tion of objectionable Federal regulations ap- 
plying to the National Forests and the sub- 
stitution of regulations which assured co- 
operation with the state administrators was 
very well handled. As an example of the 
length the friends in Missouri went to en- 
tertain their guests, every glass of drinking 
water contained two or more small Blue 
Gills or other fish, and at one point in the 
program the actors released a considerable 
number of live Wood Ducks which fortunate- 
ly, after flying all about the big hall, were 
re-captured without any fatalities. After 
seeing how well Missouri played the role of 
host a number of other states and provinces 
which were anxious to get the convention 
for later years hesitated to put in their bid 
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Editor’; Note: Highlights of the proceedings 
of the 71st Annual Meetings of the American 
Fisheries Society and the 35th Annual Conven- 
tion of thz International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners. 


The International Association’s Convention 
confined itself to only ten topics instead of 
the customary fifteen or twenty. These topics 
and the highlights of the discussions were as 
follows 


1, The Role of Organized Groups in the Con- 
servation Movement, lead by E. Sydney 
Stephens. Chairman of the Missouri Con- 
servation Commission. 


Mr. Stephens had made an exhaustive study 
of the conservation administrative set-up in 
all the states and on the basis of answers sub- 
mitted had prepared a chart placing the 48 
states in the order of their standing as Mr. 
Stephens saw them. The chart aroused a 
great deal of interest because the names of 
the states were omitted, and officials present 
had quite a lot of difficulty determining the 
rank of their respective states. In his dis- 
cussion, Mr. Stephens stated that he is con- 
vinced the Commission form of administra- 
tion on the whole is the most successful, 
provided members of the commissions are 
appointed for staggered terms and that em- 
ployees are selected on the basis of merit 
and assured stability in their positions. He 
further stated that the extent to which state 
wildlife administrators are cooperating with 
the landowners is one of the standards by 
which the success of a department may be 
judged, also that the extent to which the 
development of proper environment for wild- 
life, rather than restocking game and _ fish, 
is another safe standard by which to measure 
the success of any department. He reported 
that 34 states are now administering their 
game and fish affairs with the commission 
type of administration, three of them under 
constitutional amendment; that in 33 states 
the Commission appoints the administrative 
head and that in only ten states do the Com- 
missions have full regulatory power to fix 
seasons, bag limits, etc., but that the practice 
of placing such regulatory responsibility upon 
the Commission is growing rapidly. 

Following Mr. Stephens, D. J. Taylor, 
Deputy Minister of the Game and Fisheries 
Department of the Province of Ontario par- 
ticipated in the discussion and gave the as- 
sembled conservationists a better understand- 
ing of the manner in which various Canadian 
Officials handle their wildlife problems. 


2. How is the Federal-Aid Plan Progressing 
in the United States? Lead by A. M. Day 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Mr. Day reported that in the past three 
years $5,000,000 have been appropriated by 
Congress, exclusive of the appropriation for 
the coming year, for the Federal Aid Program 
and that only two states (Georgia and 
Nevada) have so far failed to participate 
in it. He reported that the employment of 
trained men as administrators and research 
workers has increased very rapidly since the 
Pittman-Robertson Act was passed. In the 
46 cooperating states in the past year 265 pro- 
jects were approved, involving expenditures 
of almost $3,000,000. These approved expen- 
ditures included $750,000 for the purchase of 
lands; 79 projects for research and survey 
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work. Mr. Day stated that departments with 
long range plans have made the best use of 
their Federal Aid monies and that the income 
from the 10% tax on arms and ammunition 
during the past year was greater than anti- 
cipated when the Pittman-Robertson Act was 
originally passed. 


3. Waterfowl Restoration Activities in North 
America, lead by Hoyes Lloyd, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 
Canada, T. C. Main, General Manager, 
Ducks Unlimited, Winnipeg, Canada; and 
Dr. I. N. Gabrielson, Director, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington. 


Mr. Lloyd, who was the ‘irst speaker on 
this pane:, discussed the improvement in 
waterfowl conditions on the Canadian Prov- 
inces but warned the administrators in the 
United States that it will be necessary to 
continue restrictive regulations for the pres- 
ent. 


Tom Main, a hydraulic engineer, who has 
been loaned to Ducks Unlimited, gave a 
splendid account of the work his organiza- 
tion has been doing throughout the prairie 
provinces. His presentation quite clearly jus- 
tified the contention of his organization that 
independent groups can often do things 
which provincial, state or federai agencies 
could not undertake, but that the coopera- 
tion of such agencies had made it possible 
for Ducks Unlimited to accomplish far more 
than anticipated. Provincial agencies have 
agreed to maintain water 1mpounding pro- 
jects constructed by Ducks Unlimited. Ap- 
parently much has been accomplished by this 
organization through cooperation with land- 
owners, especially by persuading them to 
defer mowing hay lands until the majority 
of the ducks finish hatching. 


Dr. Gabrielson informed the Administrators 
that the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has 
restored approximately one million acres of 
former waterfowl breeding and feeding 
grounds in the United States, but that much 
more remains to be done. Especially is this 
true in the matter of numerous small pro- 
jects in which the states can assist tremend- 
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ously. He reported that frequently the value 
of many small projects is entirely overlooked 
when folks think of waterfowl matters. He 
also stated that further studies indicate that 
former worries about birds that may migrate 
south of the Mexican border are unjustified 
and of far less importance than previously 
assumed because better than 70% of the 
North American duck supply starts in the 
United States. He reiterated his feeling that 
there has been a small continental increase 
in the duck supply over last year. a 


4. Are the Rights of the States and Provinces 
Threatened on Federally-Owned Lands 
and by Widened Controls Being Exercised 
by Federal Agencies? Lead by P. Ran- 
dolph Harris, Esq., of New York, Special 
Counsel for International Association in 
Pisgah Deer Case. 


Mr. Harris reviewed the development in 
the famous Pisgah Deer Case briefly and 
then launched into a detailed discussion of 
other legislation pending in Congress which 
would be far more troublesome to wildlife 
administrators than they have experienced 
in the past. He especially referred to pro- 
posed legislation on forestry under which 
even private forest owners would be regi- 
mented and required to comply with almost 
impossible restrictions. He warned the State 
Administrators to be everlastingly on guard 
against encroachment upon their rights by 
the Federal Government. 


J. Charies Poe, Commissioner, Tennessee 
Conservation Department, gave an excellent 
account of the far-reaching program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and stated that 
while so far the relationships between the 
Federal agencies and the State of Tennessee 
have been very harmonious, there is never- 
theless danger that a considerable part of 
the responsibility of state agencies may be in 
jeopardy on large bodies of water impound- 
ed in the Tennessee Valley. 

I. T. Bode of the Missouri Conservation 
Commission, stated that in his opinion there 
is need for keeping in very close touch with 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Smaller State Game Refuges permit farm and forest wildlife to live and reproduce unmolested. 
Ruffed grouse on nest. 
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Wild Turkeys on State Game Lands. 


HAT the wild turkey roamed the hills 

of Pennsylvania for many centuries is 
evinced by the discovery of fossil forms in 
the Chrystal Hill Caves and Durham Cave 
in Bucks County, and in caves near Carlisle 
in Cumberland County which date back to 
the Pleistocene Age. 

The range of the wild turkey at the time 
of the first colonization in America included 
all of the eastern part of the continent as far 
north as southern Maine, southern Ontario 
and South Dakota. The first written records 
concerning wild turkeys in the region that 
is now Pennsylvania were recorded in the 
sixteenth century. 

At the time of the historic settlement of 
William Penn and his followers at Philadel- 
phia, the natural environment in that region 
represented the optimum of range conditions 
for the wild turkey. There were vast stretches 
of virgin forests, mature trees with the abil- 
ity to produce nuts and fruits in quantities 
far exceeding the demands of the birds and 
animals living within the confines of the 
wooded areas. The several tribes of Indians 
killed only what they needed for food, which 
was indeed a small decimating factor to a 
species so abundant. The Delaware Indians 
called the wild turkey pe-le-oo or blae-u. 

Yet, much like the Indian, the wild turkey 
slowly gave way to the white man, moving 
from each successive valley to the mountains 
as the land was cleared for agriculture. Then 
as the large scale lumbering operations, be- 
gan, even the mountains no longer offered a 
haven to the turkey, as Penn’s woods were 
all finally cut by the lumbermen. Little re- 
mained but thousands of acres of brushland, 
highly unsuited to the needs of the few 


turkeys then still alive within the Common- 
wealth. 

The gradual reduction in the turkeys is 
graphically illustrated by the written reports 
of the period. Josselyn, writing within forty 
years after the first settlement in New Eng- 
land, stated that the English and Indians had 
“destroyed the bread” of wild turkeys so that 
1t was very rare to meet one in the woods. 
Audubon describes the destruction of game 
along the Ohio River in the early part of the 
nineteenth century (1810). Wild turkeys, 
grouse and ducks could be procured in a 
few minutes. Herds of elk, deer and buffalo 
abounded. Twenty years later these had dis- 
appeared. Audubon says in this journal that 
in 1843 at St. Louis wild turkeys could be 
purchased in the markets at twenty-five cents 
each. 

This evanescence is further illustrated by a 
list of market prices in New England from 
the early part of the eighteenth century to 
the early part of the nineteenth century. In 
1711 turkeys were sold in Hartford for one 
shilling, four pence. In 1717 at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, the price was still one shilling, 
four pence. From 1730 to 1735 the price for 
dressed turkeys was one and one-half pence 
per pound. This rose to two and a half pence 
by 1766 and to three pence in 1788. At the 
turn of the century, the dressed price was 
four to six pence and in 1820 it reached ten 
to twelve cents per pound. 


Wild turkeys were hunted as relentlessly 
as any obnoxious species of bird or animal 
has ever been. Every known device to catch 
or kill this noble bird was utilized in its de- 
struction. Birds were commonly shot while 
on the roost and a good shot could drop a 
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whole flock, one at a time. The turkey call, 
while not seriously harmful in the fall and 
winter, is most devastating when used in the 
-Ereeding season or to call young turkeys, 
Blinds, pens, set-guns, traps, snares and the 
use of artificial lights at night all took their 
toll. Dogs were used extensively. Some mis- 
guided individuals even made the practice of 
shooting the hens off the nests and then de- 
stroying the eggs. As stated before, no more 
stringent methods have been used to control 
any of the predatory species. Methods less 
severe have extiprated the wolf, coyote, 
mountain lion, bison and elk. 


Toward the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, after nearly two centuries of atrocious 
slaughter of the wild turkey. the people of 
Pennsylvania began to realize that the seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply of turkeys was fast 
dwindling. Public sentiment demanded that 
the birds be given some protection and, con- 
sequently in 1838 a bill was introduced and 
passed in the Legislature giving them pro- 
tection in the counties of Dauphin and Adams 
from January fifteenth to September first, 
with a penalty of five dollars provided for 
any turkey killed or sold out of season or 
any nest destroyed. 


The example set by Dauphin and Adams 
Counties was followed in rapid succession by 
other counties. In 1841 Chester County and 
certain townships in York, Lehigh, Delaware, 
Northampton and Montgomery Counties es- 
tablished a closed season from January first 
to October first, with the stipulation that 
any turkey injuring crops could be killed 
at any time of the year. The penalty for 
violating the provisions of this act was also 
five dollars. 


Cumberland County followed in 1845 with 
a closed season from February to October. 
Perry County passed its first law governing 
the killing of turkeys in 1846 and allowed 
shooting from August through March. In 
1847, 1855 and 1857 other laws were enacted 
affecting Cumberland, Perry, Juniata, Mifflin 
and Fulton Counties. 


The year 1867 brought the first measure 
of conservation other than a closed season. 
The wild turkeys in Huntingdon County were 
declared protected from February to October 
fifteenth and the use of traps, snares, pens 
and blinds was forbidden. Baiting and the 
molestation of nests were also forbidden. A 
penalty of ten dollars was provided for the 
violation of any of the provisions of the act 
which was the first increase over the original 
five dollars. Also in 1867 Blair County re- 
ceived a measure of protection for its turkeys 
but no closed season was established. The 
act merely provided that the turkeys were 
not to be taken by any other means than 
shooting. A penalty of twenty-five to fifty 
dollars was provided. 
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of the Wild Turkey in Pennsylvania 


Through 1868-69 the counties of Union, 
Snyder, Bedford and Franklin established 
closed seasons. 


The first state-wide law concerning the 
welfare of the wild turkey was passed in 
1873. It provided a closed season from Jan- 
uary first to October first with a penalty of 
twenty-five dollars for each bird killed or 
possessed out of season. It also prohibited the 
use Of blinds, traps and snares and the de- 
struction of nests, under a penalty of ten dol- 
lars. 

In 1895, the last law affecting a single 
county was passed. This act established a 
closed season in Bedford County from Decem- 
per fifteenth to October fifteenth. The first 
law setting a bag limit was passed in 1897. 
This law limited the daily take to two but 
did not restrict the season limit. 


Dr. Kalbfus, the Executive Secretary of the 
Game Commission, in the annual report for 
1904, stated that the wild turkey was on the 
increase in the state but recommended the 
season not open until November first instead 
of October fifteenth. He stated that by Octo- 
ber fifteenth the young turkeys had not yet 
reached the age which enabled them to thor- 
oughly care for themselves. He reported hav- 
ing seen many turkeys that were killed that 
fall that would not weigh six pounds. 


The Legislature, in 1905, established the 
first season limit. Hunters were allowed one 
a day and four a season. This act also for- 
bade the sale of wild turkeys at any time 
of the year and established a fifteen day 
possession limit after the close of the shoot- 
ing season. Also in 1905, the Game Commis- 
sion determined to trap wild turkeys in the 
spring in sections where they were abundant 
end to release them in other territories well 
adapted to their requirements, and where a 
few years previous they were found in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Dr. Kalbfus stated in the annual report that 
he wished to retain some of the wild male 
turkeys that were trapped and hold them in 
captivity with females of a flock found near 
Hopewell in Bedford County. The latter ap- 
peared to be half wild and were reported 
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to be able to forage for themselves even dur- 
ing the severe winter weather. He believed 
that the offspring from this combination 
would make typical wild turkeys able to care 
for themselves anywhere at any time. He 
felt that birds of this type could be reared 
in captivity as easily as domesticated turkeys 
and would make an ideal type for stocking 
the areas in which the turkey had been ex- 
tirpated. 

In 1910 Dr. Kalbfus reported that turkeys 
had been seen in considerable numbers in 
different sections of the state where none had 
been noticed for a decade past. A flock of 
several were seen in the game preserve near 
Mont Alto in Franklin County. He believed 
they were the product of two wild turkey 
hens purchased by the Game Commission and 
released in what is known as the “Big Flats” 
in Adams County fifteen miles from where 
these birds were seen, one wild gobbler hav- 
ing been left in that section. The Secretary 
suggested at this time that winter feeding 
and vermin control were the factors that 
would contribute most toward increasing the 
supply of wild turkeys in the state. 

In 1912 Dr. Kalbfus stated that the reports 
of the turkeys had been exceedingly flattering 
and he believed that there were more in the 
state at that time than there had been for 
many years. He then mentioned the chest- 
nut blight for the first time. The importance 
of this single factor to the well-being of the 
wild turkey is very evident and may well be 
one of the factors now limiting the range of 
this bird in Pennsylvania. The building of 
inclosures about four or five acres in extent 
surrounded by an eight foot woven wire 
fence was recommended. Pinioned wild tur- 
key hens were to be placed in the pens and 
be allowed to breed with the wild gobblers 
in the vicinity, while the young and surplus 
were to be stocked elsewhere. (This system 
of breeding very closely resembles the pres- 
ent system of special fenced turkey areas ex- 
cept that the eggs are now gathered and 
taken to the State Wild Turkey Farm to be 
hatched and the poults reared.) Dr. Kalbfus 
also recommended the establishment of game 
farms at this time. 


In 1913 the Legislature closed the entire 
state to turkey hunting for a period of two 
years, which was the first time that Pennsyl- 
vania had eyer had a complete closed season 
for the species. The annual report for 1914 
gave the first results of the inclosure system 
on the game refuges. About sixty birds were, 
reared on the Perry County preserve and a 
number escaped to the woods and were not 
captured. Of the remainder, some were sent 
to Lehigh, Franklin, Northampton and Clin- 
ton Counties. Ten or more were retained at 
the preserve and each of these reared a brood 
of young A number of turkeys were also 
reared on the Ligonier preserve but none 
were released. 


The bag limit in 1915 was set at one bird 
a day, one a week and two a season. The 
kill for that year was reported to be 3,651 
birds, this number being two or more times 
the number killed in any two years in the 
state, for many years. This increase in kill 
was directly attributed to the closed season 
of the previous two years. 


The season limit on wild turkeys was re- 
duced to one a season for the first time in 
1917. In 1919 the hunters reported that there 
were more turkeys than at any time in the 
past fifty years. The Commission paid farmers 
to sow buckwheat in turkey territory and 
leave it standing to provide food during the 
fall and winter. That year the kill was higher 
than that of any other year since the turkey 
had been given state-wide protection, it being 
a total of 5,181 birds. 


The Executive Secretary, Seth Gordon, in 
1920 reported a growing feeling that the sea- 
son should open with other small game to 
stop a great deal of illegal hunting that 
could not be prevented under existing law. 
The Game Code of 1923 set the open season 
for the month of November and contained 
the provision that the wild turkey could 
only be hunted between sunrise and sunset 
of each day. The turkey call, previously 
prohibitea was also outlawed by this act. 

The Game Commission declared a closed 
season on turkeys for 1926 and the resultant 

(Continued on Page 32) 





Rolling slopes with intervening valleys typify the true wild turkey range. 
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F.F.A. OF QUARRYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
SPONSORS A WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 


One afternoon while a group of the voca- 
tional agriculture boys of the Quarryville 
High School were out on a field trip with 
their supervisor, John F. Shrawder, one of 
the boys remarked, as he saw a beautiful 
blue heron wading along the bank of the 
Octorara Creek, “If I only had a gun, whata 
dead shot that bird would be for me.” This 
statement was immediately picked up by the 
agriculture instructor as he inquired of the 
boys how much better it would be to help 
preserve our wildlife rather than to think 
of destroying it at first sight. One thought 
gradually led to another as the boys drove 
back to the school and by the time the F. F. 
A. held its next regular meeting, several of 
the boys had proposed that a wildlife sane- 
tuary be established in that area and main- 
tained as a permanent club project. 


After a suitable section of wooded land 
along the Octorara Creek of approximately 
ten acres had been spotted as a favorable 
location, the owners of the land were pre- 
sented with the boys’ proposition. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company who happened to 
be the owners of the land listened to the 
idea with keen interest. After the idea of 
a wildlife sanctuary was understood by the 
company a lease was drawn up which called 
for an annual fee of $6.00 per year for the 
tract of land. The lease granted the Quarry- 
ville F. F. A. almost unlimited freedom in 
planning and’ carrying out their own ideas 
of a sanctuary. 


The first part of their plan included the 
removal of refuse and fallen trees from the 
stream. The fallen trees were cut into cord 
wood length and offered for sale. This wood 
was sold to a nearby farmer for a price 
which more than paid the rent for the first 
year. The remainder was placed in a special 
fund for additional expenses of the project. 


Natural footpaths were cleared along the 
banks of the winding stream with others 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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<< Top: The Game Protector for the County is 
shown as he is about to release a ringneck pheasant. 
Middle: A group of F. F. A. boys are clearing fallen 
trees from the section of the Octorara Creek which 
passes through the sanctuary. The solid wood was 
sawed into cord lengths and sold to a nearby farmer 
for more than enough to pay the rent for the first 
year.. Bottom: Young sportsmen look on with kee? 
interest as lively trout are released in the clear waters 
of the stream passing through the sanctuary. 
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acts and Figures FOR THE SPORTSMEN 


HILE the Game Commission sincerely 

appreciates the confidence the Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen repose in their Commis- 
sion and its effort to administer the entire 
program, including the spending of almost 
$1,500,000 annually, so that the greatest num- 
ber of sportsmen in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth may derive maximum benefits, 
it feels that its full duty has not been dis- 
charged until a definite accounting of its 
operations have been made to the great 
army of stockholders—the sportsmen them- 
selves. With that thought in mind, we present 
in this issue of the Pennsylvania Game News, 
the financial status of the Game Fund for 
the year which ended May 31, 1941. 


Conservation Keeps Pace 

In many fields of endeavor today we hear 
of new achievements—undreamed of goals 
being attained. This is not confined alone 
to industry, the arts and sciences, but happily 
we find it in the ever-widening field of con- 
servation. The fathers of the conservation 
program in our great Keystone State, some 
of whom are still living, thrill us with their 
stories of the “early days”, including the 
many hard fought battles necessary to lay 
the foundation upon which has been built 
one of the greatest game states in the Union. 


While the advancement in the field of con- 
servation are apparent to all, the facts are 
the more indelibly imprinted upon our minds 
as we contrast the accomplishments and ex- 
penditures of those early days with the pres- 
ent program, and the annual expenditures 
of almost $1,500,000. We can best set these 
facts forth by breaking down the income 
during four specific periods, as follows: 


1. From 1897 to 1913 the work was de- 
pendent entirely upon moneys approp- 
riated from the General Fund by the 
Legislature. During that period a total 
of $289,400.00 was appropriated, an aver- 
age of $17,023.53 per year. It will be 
noted that the total appropriations during 
these seventeen (17) years approximated 
only 174% of the income credited to the 
Game Fund during the fiscal year which 
ended May 31, 1941, namely $1,658,738.77. 


2. The Hunters’ License Law was en- 
acted in 1913, the fee being $1.00. From 
1913 to 1922, a ten-year period, the sports- 
men voluntarily contributed $2,916,698.33 
to perpetuate their sport, an average of 
$291,669.83, per year, a 16.13% annual in- 
crease over the 1897 to 1913 period. 


3. In 1923, the General Assembly in- 
creased the Resident Hunters’ License fee 
from $1.00 to $1.25. From 1923 to 1926, 
a four-year period, the sportsmen paid 
into the “Game Fund” $2,648,008.21, or an 
average of $662,002.05 per year, a 127% 
annual increase over the 1913 to 1922 
period. 


4. In 1927, the General Assembly, at 
the request of the sportsmen themselves, 
increased the Resident Hunters’ License 
fee from $1.25 to $2.00. However, the Act 
specifically earmarked the increase of 
seventy-five cents for the purchase and 
maintenance of State Game Lands. Dur- 
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Wildlife, properly managed provides wholesome sport 
for thousands of ardent nimrods from year to year. 


ing that fourteen-year span the sports- 
men paid into the “Game Fund” the 
amazing sum of $18,919,249.95, or an aver- 
age of $1,351,374.99 per year, a 104% an- 
nual increase over the 1923 to 1926 period. 

This forward step on the part of the 
sportsmen made it possible further to 
advance the splendid accomplishments 
already attained under the license fees 
of $1.00 and $1.25 respectively. Prior to 
the enactment of this Act, the Commis- 
sion owned 92,640 acres of State Game 
Lands. From 1927 to May 31, 1941 the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, through 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, pur- 
chased 569,170 acres of State Game Lands. 
Excluding the May 31, 1941 balance in the 
“Game Fund” in the amount of $1,237,- 
883.87, all the money appropriated from 
the “General Fund” and that voluntarily 
contributed by sportsmen has been spent 
in the interest of wildlife conservation 
and management (See Table No. 3 on 
page 11 for detailed information on the 
May 31, 1941 balance.) 


At this point it would not be unusual for 
the reader, especially if he should be a new- 
comer to the great fraternity of sportsmen, 
to ask the question: “Why does it require so 
much more money now to administer the 
sportsmen's affairs than it did in the ‘early 
days’?” The answers to this important ques- 
tion are many and varied. However, for the 
sake of brevity, we shail endeavor to answer 
this question in five parts, as follows: 


1. An increase of over one hundred 
and seventeen percent (117%) in the 
sale of licenses from 1913 to 1940 inclu- 
sive, necessitating extensive game pur- 
chases to supplement the natural supply 
of game, the establishment and operation ” 
of the game farms, the purchase and 
maintenance of large areas of State Game 
Lands to provide a shootable supply of 
game and a place for the public to hunt 
it, a greatly augmented field staff, and 
many other activities which were not 
necessary thirty years ago. 


2. The need for an extensive food and 
cover development program on the State 
Game Lands in order that these lands 
might produce a maximum game crop. 

3. The present complexities in the field 
of wildlife management that require ex- 
tensive research; also the pressing need 
for a well directed educational program. 
These programs are designed not only to 
furnish the Commission essential infor- 
mation to cope with present day con- 
ditions, but to bring to the hunters of 
today, ail of our youth groups—the poten- 
tial hunters of tomorrow—and the gen- 
eral public, factual authentic information 
so they may cooperate more intelligently. 

4. The establishment and maintenance 
of a school where men selected by com- 
petitive examination are thoroughly 
trained to fill field vacancies, an innova- 
tion, the first of its kind in the world, 
which has truly made the work of a 
Game Protector in Pennsylvania a “career 
service”. 

5. Long-range planning, which will 
guarantee to posterity a full measure of 
the thrills from happy days afield. 

A study of the charts and tables published 
by the Commission from time to time reveals 
some interesting facts on the game kill dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. We refer 
especially to the article “An Analysis of 
Methods Used to Collect Game Kill Reports” 
by Executive Director Gordon, published in 
the November 1940 issue of the Pennsylvania 
Game News. Reprints of this article may be 
secured upon request. 


Income and Expenditures 


In view of the fact that many sportsmen 
are keenly interested in a break-down of the 
expenditures over a long span of years, in 
addition to current income and expenditures, 
it is deemed advisable again to publish Table 
No. 1, bringing it up to May 31, 1941, which 
covers the income and the major purposes 
for which it was expended from December 
1, 1919 to May 31, 1941. From the figures in 
this table it will be observed for the 21%- 
year pericd, the Commission expended a total 
of $22,009,146.09, of which $12,635,050.61 
(57.2%) went into the production and stock- 
ing of game, public hunting grounds and 
refuges, and bounties; $6,815,875.73 (31.1%) 
for the protection of game, mostly law en- 
forcement; and $2,558,219.75 (11.7%) for all 
cther purposes. 

During the fiscal year which ended May 
31, 1941, the income from all sources credited 
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to the Game Fund amounted to $1,658,738.77 
(See Table No. 4 for details), establishing an 
all-time high in the history of the Commis- 
sion. The previous record was $1,530,085.34, 
credited to the Game Fund, during the year 
which ended May 31, 1940. The increase was 
reflected principally in the additional contri- 
butions under the provisions of the Pittman- 
Robertson Act which provides Federal Aid 
in wildlife restoration. The next increase of 
importance was an all-time record license 
sale during 1940. On the basis of preliminary 
reports (subject to slight change) there were 
665,960 Resident and 12,728 Non-Resident 
Licenses issued, a total of 678,688. No other 
State in the Union issues hunting and trap- 
ping licenses to such an army of individual 
sportsmen. 


The expenditures for the year which ended 
May 31, 1941 totalled $1,485,190.20 (See Table 
No. 4 for details). The Commission, follow- 
ing a long established policy, kept the ex- 
penditures well within the average annual 
income. 


The land management expenditures for the 
period under discussion, as during the prev- 
ious year, exceeded the amount spent to 
buy land. This is but a natural outgrowth 
of long-range planning. It is obvious to all 
concerned that the land management expen- 
ditures must be increased from year to year, 
while the amount spent to buy more land 
must of necessity decrease. This part of the 
Commission’s program is carried on by ear- 
marking seventy-five cents from each $2.00 
fee paid for a Resident Hunter’s License. 
Under the provisions of the Act this money 
shall be used for the purchase and main- 
tenance of State Game Lands and Refuges. 
At the end of the period under review, the 
Commission had under its control almost 
1,000,000 acres of game lands. While the 
Commonwealth does not pay taxes, in lieu 
thereof it pays fixed charges on State Game 
Lands. This one item of expense alone 
amounted to $31,861.74 for the year which 
ended May 31, 1941. 


Value of Game Taken 


In the old days the efficiency of the con- 
servation program was, in the main, meas- 
ured by the number of pounds of game in 
the bag at the end of the day’s hunt. For- 
tunately today our sportsmen, for the most 
part, take a more liberal view in that they 
look upon delightful days afield as a release 
from the “daily grind”, affording healthful 
recreation, and a splendid opportunity to 
fraternize with other hunters—being satisfied 
with a good chase and a few pieces of game. 


However, for the information of those who 
desire to measure the success of any program 
on the returns from the money invested, we 
offer the following: 


1939-1940 1940-1941 


Expenditures $1,500,122.03 $ 1,485,190.20 
Estimated Value of Game 7,117,993.60 10,621,294.80 
Estimated Value of Raw 


arr ows 775,000.00 875,000.00 
Total Value of Game and 
Raw Furs ..... - 7,892,993.60 11,496,294.80 


In arriving at the above figures we estimat- 
ed the value of game at forty cents (40c) 
per pound. During 1939 the hunters bagged 
a total of 17,794,984 pounds of game, and 
26,553,237 pounds during 1940. Since the 
sportsmen agree that days afield transcend 
the meat value, then surely the above table 
should convince any economist that the pro- 
gram stands on its own feet from an invest- 
ment angle. 
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TABLE No. 1 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1941 
(21% Years) 
(IES BS FOES STS Bap Ate 1A Pega ooh a EA OE $22,640,810.84 
TEESE ES OR TEES Oe Oe 22,009,146.09 
MAJOR FUNCTIONS: 


ES PF Pe re 6,815,875.73 ( 31.1%) 
68,571.62* 

Land Purchase ‘Expenditures ...............ccccccccees 3,123,839.52 ( 14.2%) 

Land Management Expenditures .....................055 3,460,089.74 ( 15.8%) 

CD STUD IOOITIRIIIOS wn ccc cect woe seonews 1,565,219.47  ( 7.1%) 

Game Purchase Bependitures .. 2... 5... csc cscs ec ccses 1,940,483.46 ( 88%) 

cr Cla Cine sates bese wees ete 2,476,846.80 ( 11.3%) 
68,571.62* 

Totes for Bix Bieter Panctions «....< 2:2. ve cscccs cic $19,382,354.72 ( 88.3%) 

ee ND 563565. 5's ww ikeie ks 0 oe clbWMs web's wiunid'e aie 2,558,219.75 ( 11.7%) 

Soe E OE SAEE POOUIER., 50 20s eyesins seus dhe sce’ $22,009,146.09 ( 100%) 


*Land bought and subsequently sold to Department of Forests and Waters. 
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TABLE No. 2 
SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 
The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ending May 31, 1941 
have been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 
Part of 
Dollar 
GAME PROTECTION (Salaries and Expenses incident to Law 
Enforcement, Game Feeding, Game Distribution, Establish- 
ing Division offices, Assisting in enforcement of Fish and 
Forest Laws, and other field activities, but excluding cost 
for Training School and Feed for Game) ................ $ 369,912.29 24.91c 
MANAGEMENT OF GAME LANDS (Salaries and Expenses of 
Refuge Keepers and other employes incident to mainten- 
ance and development work on 980,609 acres of purchased 
and leased Game Lands and 1,332 Game Refuges, and fixed 
I Oi Sen CE CE icin sc dae oe mreeee eee Rae ees 318,586.58 21.45c 
GAME PURCHASES AND PROPAGATION (including ex- 
penditures for equipment and operating four State Game 
Farms, aed Wild GAG - WANED inc. oie asiedicukccsscevndsass 288,691.33 19.44c 
ACQUISITION OF GAME LANDS (Including title and survey 
work. Mostly capital Investment . .... 666i cis iieis Seseeaes 197,050.36 13.27¢c 
PO Ce I oo bean osc e dink 6c otis cmcngesaabicsdece. 86,831.41 5.85c 
PUBLIC EDUCATION (Including Game News, Motion Pic- 
tures, Exhibits, General Bulletins, etc.) .................. 59,766.42 4.02c 
ACCOUNTING AND BUDGET (Including Legal Advertising, 
Mailing and Storeroom, issuance of Special Permits, Gen- 
ee ae ERE a ee RSE he ae 49,386.08 3.32c 
RESEARCH (General research and experimental activities) .. 31,089.22 2.09c 
HUNTING LICENSES AND TAGS .............- 0. cece eee eeee 28,776.90 1.94c 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ADMINISTRATION (Executive Office 
salaries and expenses, and expenses of Commissioners). . 17,246.15 1.16¢c 
GAME KILL TABULATION (Including expenses incident 
NNN 05-5 cunts wig k goed Siva acai wad Wmalale ale bw otave-a 978 aioe. s 14,225.06 0.96c 
I a eh Ge is 5 oo hie oom dcr ein once wea dsccsvecsenes 10,434.37 0.70c 
TRAINING SCHOOL (Training of Officers) ................. 8,685.84 0.58c 
BEAR DAMAGE AND DEER-PROOF FENCES .............. 4,508.19 0.31c 
pits s \ $1,485,190.20 $ 1.00 
TABLE No. 2 
ANALYSIS OF GAME FUND BALANCE AT PERIODS INDICATED BELOW 
May 4), 1940 May 31, 1941 
Balance in State Treasury to Credit of 
“Game Fund” ...... ...- $1,092,339.66 $1, 279,876.96 
Add: Advancement Account for. Payment " 
Pe ee Pee é 40,000.00 130.00 
$1,132,339.66 $1, 280,006.96 
Less: Expenses Chargeable to this period 
but paid by State Treasurer after 
May tt... aa te ie 68,004.36 42,123.09 
I hy ey Pee ee $1,064,335.30 $1,237,883.87 
Less: Amount Reserved from Previous and 
Current Budget Allocations to cover 
Commitments for Land Purchases, and 
Other Items Chargeable to Current 
Fiscal Year .... ‘ 281,769.19 254,806.12 
Less: Amount Allocated and “Committed for 
Budgetary Purposes for —w Fiscal 
SS ES Re Ret wee eae ange oan) e Bees 437,118.91 718,888.10 637,900.00 $92,706.12 
Net Operating Balance Available.... $ 845,447.20 $ 345,177.75 
*Approximate amount required for Operating Expenses each year after May 31, until revenue 
from sale of licenses becomes available in the Fall. 
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It seems proper to call attention to the 
fact that hunting is not an end to itself, but 
quite the opposite. Thousands of our citizens 
look forward to the hunting season because 
of the direct contribution made by more than 
650,000 licensed hunters to the business and 
agricultural prosperity of our great State. It 
ls conservatively estimated that our hunters 
spend more than $30,000,000 annually for 
guns, ammunition, hunting clothing, gasoline, 
boarding, etc. 

Status of Game Fund 

Many sportsmen ask, and very properly so, 
“what is the status of the Game Fund”? 
These questions include (a) Is the Commis- 
sion keeping expenditures well within the in- 
come? (b) Why is it necessary to show a 
$1,000,000 balance at the end of the fiscal 
year? ana (c) Would it not be possible to 
expand the program more extensively and 
tapidly? We shall endeavor to answer these 
and other related questions on this timely 
and important subject. 


The Commission, following a long estab- 
lished policy, has and will continue to keep 
expenditures well within the average annual 
estimated income. This has been accomplish- 
ed in the main by basing expenditures on an 
income predicated on a conservative license 
sale plus the average income from game law 
penalties, special game permits, etc., and not 
departing therefrom despite the fact that dur- 
ing some years the license sale greatly ex- 
ceeds the estimate. The income from the 
additional license sales is held in reserve 
until the following year for budgeting pur- 
poses. In the application of the above system 
as it applies to the year which ended May 
31, 1941, the additional money, plus the 
amount which must be set aside to cover 
obligations incurred during the previous year 
(mostly lana purchases), and the unexpended 
budgeted balances from the previous year 
aggregates $892,706.12. When above items are 
deducted from $1,237,883.87 the funds avail- 
able May 31, 1941, what appeared to be an 
unusually large balance, has now been re- 
duced to the operating reserve of $345,177.75. 
For detailed information on the balance as 
of May 31, 1941, please refer to Table No. 3 
at bottom of this page and the statement 
appended to Table 4 on page 12. 


This method of budgeting precludes the 
possibility of overexpending anticipated in- 
come, and few sportsmen will question the 
wisdom of having part of the next year’s 
budget covered by cash in the bank at the 
beginning of the budget year, when it is a 
known fact that the balance of the budget is 
based on a license sale substantially below 
the actual sale the year before. This pro- 
cedure is nothing more than good business 
insurance. 

With this rather detailed explanation on 
the “Status of the Game Fund”, the reader 
will readily observe that the Commission has 
expanded its program in keeping with mod- 
ern and practical trends in conservation and 
available funds. To depart from this practice 
would not be in the public interest. Without 
these facts sportsmen might well become im- 
patient, taking the position that the program 
should be expanded more extensively and 
rapidly. 


Capital Investments 


In the matter of capital investments, by 
which we mean land, buildings, operating 


(Turn Page) 
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TABLE No. 4 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES — PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1940 TO MAY 381, 1941 
REVENUE 
Balance in State Treasury to credit of ‘“‘“Game Fund’’ June 1, 1940..... se Rs aS as én bOON COS OWS db 106 CVSS) CCU We Ow ss BERR Eanes 
Add: Advancement for the payment of bounties............00-.eee cece cceee Niko ae i a> ee eT rE meee TT eee ee 40,009.00 
$1,132,339.66 
Less: Unwarranted requisitions chargeable to year ended May 31, 1940.... no ake Tee sf PEPER Ce ere CRT ONG RT ET 68,004.36 
Funds available June 1, 1940 .... “ inventise kee: be ee ods eS ee “ere rey ye $1,064,335.30 
Receipts during period: 
Net Revenue from Hunters’ Licenses ....... BOs ew oc Bbasde ncn nvcence Or seecreesce oes ees.-c0e~ $1,4858,128.88 
Game Law Fines ........ ; ahs beas awa £OO<N SONG 69Gb 5 64296 08%0s Season de ~ Perr Trt ° eessee 69,812.68 
Special Game Permits ......... ee Sve Pe ee Tee eee eorcoceccee aa ote . Vee ster ecbeea b6's' 0b dee< 14,200.00 
Interest on Deposit oe tt eb htes oWabbs bins Od cs vOOb + 6 008 oe bs aes aes eke & Kb Lee) case 5,889.78 
Forest Products from Game Lands .. i ee a GGb sees eee anitebes brews "Po ed es Poe CERT OORT LE 15,981.81 
Skins Sold .. é eT Pe, a SS eee eke KGa eke adeseee ae pha «de ee ee ee ee ee Pee 3,274.63 
Unserviceable Property .. ol ok dx tncaek cd AS « deere Weis’ ve SS bd ve bbb he Oe ec 646 ee ee Sa end oa PERERA CALOL SS BEAD OS + kOe d 006 1,281.42 
Rentals Sunes aaeeebnee ne ie sheet kn been e 0% ee peGsb sdb ob vos sae anion ibeaeebs Pie: cake Ove ieta Neale were > 1,009.20 
ns, oa. . Fo ce SUN 5 cb OOS Be wbs Soca d i vseeos Sn Sho oh a ke ebic bes © bad obie be niee RR ee. ee ee ne eae en 10,821.82 
Contributions from Federal Government GR PUREE O RED coe ssc esrdsceeces Sey ea ay es sénivetcras Was ee 81,124.77 
Miscellaneous Revenue ae SS Pare errr rt ee a ae pee bate 76% wea ry eS eee eee 2,218.83 
Receipts credited to Game Fund during year.......... ae Skit 2k ha cea saiba os ah oa Sica $1,658,738.77 
Total credits during year, plus balance at June 1, 1940...... reer Ty ae vise rr Te Pe ee ee ee ee $2,723,074.07 
EXPENDITURES 
Executive Offices and Seana ‘ | | 
Division of Accounting | | Law | Refuges and Lands | 
and Budget Purchase & Game Enforce- Fuaite Total 
____ |Distribution | Research ment inicio ______ | Information | 
General | Bounties of Game Acquisition Management| 
| | 
Salaries $ 38,317.05 | $ 5,720.00 | $ 21,632.11 | $ 8,475.00 | $195,982.08 | $ 15,383.06 3 82,843. 98 | $12,375.00 |$ 380,728.28 
Traveling Expenses of “Salaried Em- | 

ployes .. 2,311.22 1,284.57 | 6,634.67 2,767.77 96,536.69 897.05 | 25,570.84 | 4,751.52 140,754.33 

Deputy Game Protectors: 

Wages os . $19,688.00 

Expenses jove RERDES as, de . er peat SE UCIOS; ois iesnks Po . weGdees. 4c eek 31,577.19 
Wages: | 
Labor Cutting Fire, Refuge and | | 

Boundary Lines, Road Repairs, etc. ae on y A ee hee cet sess 42,006.13 | vee 42,006.13 
Labor at Game Farms, etc. .. 3,050.78 | 892.93 49,773.28 5,461.47 7,511.61 777.13 ie | 1,620.77 69,087.97 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program Pein a i Spee tye Seoaee a) pee ree : 18,512.13 | ‘ 18,512.13 
Purchase of Game .........+-+++ be Facet 98,819.41 seu eabs. 1 weleeke ean ecoald | x 98,819.41 
Feed for Game bai _ 40,283.01 2,214.39 10,217.34 ' etnies. oe 217.03 ' 18.67 52,950.44 
Express and Cartage . oo» - of 19.13 34.16 1,940.12 108.37 436.14 5.40 1,009.56 | 412.97 3,965.85 
Purchase of State Game Lands (title | 

ané survey included) .........-- fete 2 ubasck ee r ee eee Te errr 174,127.24 
Fixed Charges in Lieu of Taxes .. hd) ae & 115.70 nes hy pain | 31,746.04 31,861.74 
Building and Construction .. svae ep eeen 23,594.28 2,900.57 ee — 9,449.12 35,943.97 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds and | 

Equipment by Contract creel 97.46 49.85 151.13 50.77 33.27 133.95 1,662.72 39.40 2,218.55 
Training of Officers .. 2. = Pe ee Coke sae =e pees 5,790.56 ocee 2,895.2 F 8,685.84 
Equipment 1,155.61 229.19 4,251.30 194.17 362.89 349.24 4,894.50 1,753.61 13,190.51 
Miscellaneous Supplies .........- 1,759.93 214.50 27,117.96 1,569.98 12,344.67 221.28 44,371.94 4,321.53 91,921.79 
Motor Equipment, Passenger Cars, 

Trucks, Tractors, etc. eee a | 936.00 3,267.58 boos 486.94 9,482.48 : 14,173.00 
Motor Supplies .. io *-eee cess . 465.94 2,336.21 183.86 634.97 702.12 10,875.07 ” $61.45 15,559.62 
Light, Power and Fuel .... ay ae ff cece 4,404.51 497.67 342.50 334.61 23.50 5,602.79 
Insurance . 540.57 56.18 821.08 146.09 2,493.40 161.81 2,526.13 139.96 6,885.22 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph. 9,080.15 1,479.73 891.43 128.45 11,647.39 156.04 3,418.08 2,267.12 29,068.39 
Rentals—Equipment, Offices, Auto 

a ee ae Se .. 128.00 cece 1,924.01 68.75 3,085.78 2,721.00 25,832.83 3,528.50 37,288.87 
Bounty Payments and Grants...... - 76,359.00 See | pweees| bo. ’avees . 82,359.00 
Refunds of Receipts .. ... «e«-«- 3.00- dene Sebace ces ee CF6.004 § <eve% ‘ 471.50 
Game-Kill Tabulation and "Expenses 

incident to checking Lists ...... 14,225.06 2 SC. hack Sh omgeeee 9 lees bebo a meeeee ‘ 14,225.06 
Fees 

Attorneys, Medical, Taxidermy, etc. 23.00 cece 2.00 26.00 115.95 76.65 95.70 1,580.26 1,919.56 
Deer Proof Fence, Damage by Bears 4,508.19 ‘ ° sees 4,508.19 
Other Maintenance Services and Ex- 

penses .. “fore. 220.22 8.65 74.36 -80 253.83 19.69 167.12 243.70 988.37 
Newspaper Advertising | see See. taeeee | sbenee + Byres See es 294.81 oat 4,971.37 
Printing, Binding and Paper....... 2,941.07 366.99 111.38 90.81 908.41 523.16 1,518.83 26,030.34 32,490.99 
Printing Hunters’ Licenses, Tags 

and Misc. Forms (through Dept. 

of Revenue) a see SO UIE.OO i | ccccce sees opeece fae 28,776.90 
Administering State Employes’ Re- | 

tirement System (through Dept.) | 

of State) .... are } 912.54 135.66 545.80 204.30 4,684.08 795.54 | 1,973.96 298.12 9,550.00 

| << |__| ——————_ | 
TOTALS ses eessees-| $114,142.38 | $ 86,831.41 | $288,691.33 | $31,089.22* $385,920.19 | $197,050.36 $321,698.89 | $59,766.42 $1,485, 190, 20 $1,485,190.20 
| | 


| 

Funds Available May 31, 1941 (Please refer te Table No. 3 and notes below, for explanation concerning an analysis of this balance) 

*This item includes $6,000.00 for pga sin 2 Research at neti State College and a limited amount to launch additional 

tesearch Projects :.. ~~ es os ee os o% ee ° 

**FROM THIS AMOUNT MUST BE DEDUCTED $892,589 90 FOR THE PURPOSES INDICATED BELOW: 

Amount reserved from previous and current budget allocations to cover commitments, mostly for land purchases 
Amount allocated and committed for budgetary purposes for the year beginning June 1, 1941.... toe 


** * *- 


i eS. - Sy puete dh Ae Sed » Moe iis. bees ola ie 6.0% +04 00% oe ee ey 4 
This leaves a net operating balance, (which amount is required for errnmed expenses each year after wed 31 until revenue from 
sale of licenses becomes available in the Fall) amounting to o rarer Sie api wise 


e* 





$1,237,883.87** 


$ 254,806.12 
37,900.00 


$ 892,706.12 


$ 345,177.75 








equipment, etc., the Commission is somewhat aggregate $3,772,393.71, the details of which, Current Equipment 


(including auto- 


similar to private industry. These capital in- excluding obsolete equipment disposed of, a oor vas ae 113,803.98 (b) 
vestments have and will continue to be an appear below: Castes scicshibieeiaaaaea 
important factor in keeping Pennsylvania Expenditures Total ......c00- seeseece $3,772,393.71 
among the leaders in game conservation. The ee es <5 +s 8 +9 Reis ot (a) Consideration paid for lands (including title and 
sportsman who has not kept in close touch Building on Game Lands was anaes survey costs). 

with the program is amazed when apprised buildings, equipment, etc.) ........ 323.412.33 (b) (b) Estimated value as of May 31, 1941. 


Training School (including buildings . 
Od SERN 6 5 56050 e serves ees 21,296.93 (b) (Continued on Page 30) 


of the fact that the capital investments now 
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CARE AND HANDLING OF VENISON 





1. Get your buck. 


2. Deer should be drawn and thoroughly 
cleaned cut as soon as possible after killing. 
It is unnecessary to “bleed” the animal by 
cutting its throat or otherwise since cleaning 
more effectively accomplishes the same re- 
sult. 


In cleaning, first carefully avoid touching 
the scent glands on the outside of the rear 
knees. These are the dark brown patches of 
hair which have the appearances of small 
brushes. If the hands come in contact with 
these and later touch any part of raw meat, it 
is said to give the venison a bad flavor. Some 
people recommend wrapping your handker- 
chief or a piece of cloth or paper around 
them before any effort is made to clean the 
deer. 


When cleaning, first carefully remove the 
scrotum. Then withdraw the intestines and 
vital organs, making a thoroughly clean job 
through the pelvis. Do not wash out the body 
cavity or allow water to come in contact 
unnecessarily with the raw flesh. It is better 
to wipe out with a dry rag, paper, or clean 
leaves. 


3. Your deer should be hung by the hind 
legs for at least twenty-four hours immediate- 
ly after killing and cleaning. It is sometimes 
better to thus hang your game for an hour 
or two before it is dragged from the spot of 
the kill. This drains all of the blood out of 
the veins and arteries while the body is still 
warm. After twenty-four hours, the game 
may be hung by the antlers in order that the 
hair will better shed rain and snow. If game 
is hung temporarily at point of kill, prop 
open body cavity with sticks in order to 
allow free circulation of air and quicken the 
cooling. 


4. Once venison is thoroughly chilled or 
frozen, it is very advantageous to it if it is 
handled frequently. This breaks up the ad- 
hesions between the layers of muscle and 
tends to make the meat more tender. Moving 
it about in cold storage, transporting several 
times, and other handling is good for the 
venison. 


5. Venison should be hung in cold storage 
for a week to ten days (total time after kill) 
in the hide at a temperature of about 32 de- 
grees. 


6. After a week or ten days, remove hide 
and cut away all damaged flesh. At this time 
head and feet should also be removed. 


7. ‘Permit venison to hang at 32 degrees 
after hide has been removed until flesh is 
properly cured for butchering. This will take 
about a week. Any good butcher can deter- 
mine when the flesh is ready for butchering. 
It should have no odor but should be very 
tender to feel and quite dark. 


8. Butcher into desired cuts. These will 
include shoulder roasts, rib roasts, loin roasts, 
rib chops, loin chops, steaks and cutlets. 
Additional meat will result which is not par- 
ticularly good except when prepared as swiss 
steak, pot roast or soup. A fair sized buck 
will produce approximately sixty pounds of 
choice cuts and about thirty pounds of second 
grade meat. Good sausage can be made of the 
seconds by grinding up with about one-third 
pork and seasoning. 


9. After butchering, all meat should be 
frozen and kept frozen until used. 


Notes on Cooking 


1. At the time of butchering, have butcher 
roll strips of beef fat into the center of your 
roasts, approximately one pound of beef fat 
to five or six pounds of venison. This will 
make your roast moist and juicy. 


2. Roasts. First sear quickly. Next cut 
thick slices one to one and one-half inches 
from a loaf of white bread and line bottom of 
roaster. Place seared roast on this bread and 
roast and baste as for a beef roast. It will 
require from one-half to two-thirds of the 
time necessary for a beef roast and should 
be served medium rare. In cooking, test with 
a fork for tenderness at about half the time 
required for beef roast. Stop cooking at 
maximum point of tenderness. Overcooking 
will quickly toughen the venison and the 
longer it is cooked the tougher it will get. 


3. Cutlets. Apply melted butter and roll 
in bread or cracker crumbs. Fry as you 
would veal cutlets but for a shorter period 
of time. Serve medium rare for maximum 
tenderness. 


4. Chops. Apply melted butter and sear 
quickly. Then broil for a short time under 
medium temperature and serve medium rare 
for maximum tenderness. 


Another Venison Recipe 


Wash meat thoroughly to remove all hair 
and foreign matter. Make brine of half water, 
half vinegar, salt, onion, bay leaves and whole 
pepper. Soak meat from 24 to 36 hours. 


Take same portion of lard and butter and 
brown thoroughly, add flour and brine that 
meat was soaked in to make an even consist- 
ency, add sugar to take tartness out. Place 
meat in and let simmer till tender.—George 
Ehrhorn. 
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HUNTING PRIVILEGES OF SOLDIERS 


Q. Do men in the U. S. Army need a hunt- 
ing license in your state (Pennsylvania)? 


Pvt.L.N. 


A. Yes. Our law makes no provision for 
enlisted men in the United States Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps to hunt in Penn- 
slvania without a license. However, there 
is a provision in the Game Law under 
which men enlisted in the U. S. military 
service who are officially stationed in this 
Commonwealth for thirty or more days 
may hunt on a resident license at a cost 
of $2.00, regardless of where their legal 
residence may be. 


> om * 


RIFLE FOR DUCK HUNTING PROHIBITED; 
SHOOTING PREDATORS AT NIGHT 


Q. 1. May I hunt ducks with a .22 calibre 
rifie (using extra long shells)? 


2. Is it lawful to shoot stray cats, crows, 
and other unprotected animals before 
7:00 A. M. or later than 5:00 P. M.? 


J.K. 


A. 1. You may not hunt wild ducks or geese 
with a rifle of any kind, as the Federal 
law requires the use of a shotgun only, 
not larger than 10-gauge, or bow and 
arrow. 


2. There is no apparent objection to 
shooting stray cats, crows, or other 
unprotected animals, between the 
hours of 5:00 P. M. and 7:00 A. M., 
except that on November 1, 1941, no 
hunting or shooting of wildlife of any 
kind was lawful before 9:00 A. M., 
Standard Time. 


* om > 


NO COMPENSATION FOR DEER DAMAGE 
TO AUTO 


Q. While travelling south on Route 96 on 
Saturday night, August 23rd, a deer 
jumped from the side of the road directly 
in front of my automobile. I applied my 
brakes but could not avoid ditting it. 
It smashed the grill, burst the radiator, 
knocked one headlamp off, broke the fog 
light, and crushed down the hood. As the 
collision was absolutely unavoidable, will 
the Game Commission pay for repairing 
my automobile? , ¢ oe 


A. Reimbursement by the Commonwealth 
for your loss is, unfortunately, impossible, 
as there is no law in the State today 
whereby such compensation can be made. 
Although a number of claims such as 
yours are received each year by the Com- 
mission, it has been necessary to reject 
ever one of them because of the absence 
of enabling legislation to pay the claims. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 





RED CLOTHING REQUIRED 


Q. Do you know of any State or country 
that has a law requiring the wearing of 
red while hunting? W.C.R. 


A. Yes. The Province of Alberta, Canada, 
has a law as follows: “No person shall 
hunt any. big game unless he is clothed 
in a coat and cap of scarlet material.” 
But any sensible hunter will wear plenty 
of bright red, whether the law requires 
it or not. 


» * a 


SHOOTING AT BIG GAME IN WATER 


Q. I am under the impression that there 
has been recently enacted a law prohibit. 
ing one from shooting on or over a body 
of water. Is this correct? R.K.S. 


A. Although the law is not recent, there is 
in the Pennsylvania Game Law a pro- 
hibition against shooting at any big game 
while it is taking refuge in or swimming 
through the waters of the Common- 
wealth This law has been in effect for 
many years. 


» * * 


HUNTING AND FISHING BY PERSONS 
OVER AGE 65 


@. Sometime ago I saw a notice in the 
paper that persons over 65 may fish and 
hunt without a license. I am 68. Please 
let me know if this law was passed. 


J.C.J. 


A. Sorry, but the answer is “No”. The two 
bills introduced in the 1941 Legislature 
to give persons over 65 years of age free 
hunting and fishing privileges did not be- 
come laws. While the General Assembly 
apparently gave serious consideration to 
both bills, they were not passed. 





ARCHERS NEED PERMIT 


Q. 


A. 


Do archers need a special license to hunt 
on an archery preserve? 


Yes. Licenses cost $2.00 and can be 
secured from the officer in charge. 


* * * 


DEER AND WATER; SNAKES AND EGGS 


Q. 


A. 


1. Do deer drink water? 


2. Do all poisonous snakes hatch from 
eggs? FF. 


1. Deer undoubtedly drink water more 
or less regularly. The writer has on at™ 
least two occasions seen deer drinking 
at small brooks in the forest. 


2. A thorough but somewhat brief study 
of the snake situation reveals that all 
poisonous snakes DO NOT hatch from 
eggs. The majority of the more than 
2000 different kinds of snakes known 
to mankind lay eggs. However, in 
some groups the eggs are retained in-’ 
side the female until the young are 
fully developed. This apparently is © 
true in more instances of the poison-’ 
ous species than of the non-poisonous, 
The general opinion seems to be that 
most harmless snakes lay eggs, and 


the majority of the poisonous snakes 


produce their young alive. There are, 
however, exceptions in both cases, as 
it is definitely known that some harm- 
less snakes produce fully-developed 
young, whereas a few of the poisonous 
varieties lay eggs. There apparently 
are a number of mysteries to be solved 
concerning snakes, and this field af- 
fords considerable opportunity for fur-— 
ther research. 


* * * 


DECOYS FOR WATERFOWL HUNTING 


Q. 


A. 


How many decoys may be set for duck , 
hunting? C.R.A. 


The number is unlimited, so long as no 
live duck or goose decoys are used. How- 
ever, 
refrain from placing more decoys than 7 
he can conveniently shoot over. No~ 


sportsman wants to “hog” the shooting #W 


in a given locality. 


* > oa 


POSSESSING SKUNKS ALIVE 


Q. 


Is it legal to capture skunks alive and 9 
retain them until the skins become prime} 
in mid-winter? A.R.W. 


Yes, when captured legally under proper | 
hunter’s license and through legal trap-— 
ping methods when traps are used. Opos- © 
sums and skunks have been placed on the 7 
unprotected list in Pennsylvania until 
October 1, 1942, and these animals may 
be retained alive indefinitely without ™ 


permit when it can be shown that they 7% 


have been lawfully captured. 
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A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy of “Pennsyl- 

vania Bird Life,” and “Pennsylvania Wildlife,” will be given for each interesting, 

unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

for this column. Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri- 

bution must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. Address all items to “Wildlife 
Then and Now,” Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


RY 


“A number of years ago Tom Wallace, of the Louisville Times, proved by statistics, 
carefully gathered, that the wildlife in the State of Pennsylvania was worth far more 
in dollars and cents than all the cattle, sheep and horses in that famous livestock State of 
Kentucky.”—Proof: Editorial, September issue “Field & Stream.” Submitted by Harold 
Jones (age 16), 6646 Crowson Street, Philadelphia. 





waned ~ 
Many sportsmen may wonder what the smallest web-footed bird is. It is known as Gx we i 
| | 


the “Stormy Petrel” which is only from seven to seven and a half inches long. It flies | | 
far from the shore and can “walk” on the ocean with its webbed feet. Proof: Popular 

Science April 1939. Submitted by Walter Bucks (age 16), R. F. D. No. 1, Box 201, Robe- We 
sonia, Pa. 





“The jackrabbit and the snowshoe hare, or snowshoe rabbit, are in the group known 
as hares. The snowshoe hare changes color from gray-brown body and white feet of 
summer to pure white in mid-winter. The feet develop thick tufts of hair which hold 
it up on the soft, loose snow of the big forests and high country glades frequented by the 
snowshoe hare. It is from these “snowshoes” that the common name comes. From the 
color change comes another name, varying hare. The jackrabbit also changes coat 
although it never becomes pure white; and the black edgings of the ears remain constant. 
[All hares and rabbits are vegetarians, and consume hugh total amounts of plants. They 
may even destroy shrubs, young trees by girdling them for the tenderer parts of the 
bark.] Proof: “Nature Sketches” by David H. Canfield—Submitted by Nick Lukoch, Box 
71, Jacobs Creek, Pa. 





“Because of the way his eyes are placed, a rabbit can look backward or forward 
without turning his head.” Proof: “Outdoor Life’, October issue, 1941, Page 104... . 
“Pike aren’t merely savage. They have an insatiable greed! They sometimes grab at a 
bait minnow with a previously caught fish still dangling from their jaws and they have 
an unfortunate taste for wild ducklings!” Proof: “Outdoor Life’, October issue, 1941, Page 
104, Submitted by Howard Hoffman (age 14), 117 West South Street, Carlisle, Pa. 





A stupendous animal spectacle—‘“La Foule” (the throng) of the “Caribou”. The close- 
packed migrating herd, numbering in the millions, has been know to take SIX DAYS 
AND NIGHTS to pass a given point. Proof: “Outdoor Life” June, 1940. 

New born Opossums are so tiny that it would take more than 100 to balance a silver 
dollar. But how they grow—an old male may weigh all of 14 pounds. Proof: “Outdoor 
Life” April, 1940. 

The Bobwhite, it’s claimed, can withhold scent voluntarily, for the best of dogs often 
fail to find him, even from within a few feet. Proof: “Outdoor Life” May, 1940. Submitted 
by James McCloskey (age 17), 246 Meridan Street, Mt. Washington, Pittsburgh. 


“It’s claimed that the crafty Polar Bear, when stalking seals, will conceal with his 

forepaws the only part of his body that stands out against the snow—his large Black 

wh \ Fig Nose!”—Proof: Outdoor Life. January, 1940. Submitted by Dominick Defilippis, Jr., (age 

et ART 16), Box 382, Avella, Pa. 
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OUTDOOR LIVING 


Light 


The problems of light are often important 
in living outdoors. Mysterious lights at night, 
no light at night, or deceiving lights by day, 
all are worth attention. If one knows how to 
make and keep a light, he may avoid being 
lost, attract searchers if he becomes lost, see 
forms of wildlife which might otherwise re- 
main invisible, and avoid being hit by a car 
while walking on the highway. 


Flashlights are cheap, easliy carried, and 
worth having along on any trip. Long-range- 
beam flashlights make night journeys much 
more fun if they are used sparingly and only 
when some wild thing betrays its location by 
a sound. Extra batteries and one or more 
extra bulbs should be carried. 


To light a council ring or to attract search- 
ers, the council fire type (1) is recommended. 
An excellent candle lantern (2) with surpris- 
ing strength may be made of a candle and a 
number 10 tin can. It is called a “palouser” 
by most campers. As the candle burns down, 
it is screwed up through the prongs of tin 
which hold it in place. A candle holder (3) 
for use in a cabin may also be made of a 
tin can. 


Natural lights come from many sources. 
Lightning flashes are followed by thunder; 
the distance of the flash from the ‘observer 
is roughly a mile for every five seconds be- 
tween the flash and the first sound of the 
thunder. 


Lights of fireflies come from the larva, 
pupa, and adult stages (4 to 6). At night in 
summer, rotting wood may glow with a 
steady light (fox-fire) if either of at least 
two fungi, Panus stipticus (7) or Clitocybe 
illudens (8) is present. Other lights come 
from swamps, from waves in warm seas, and 
from other sources. 


Many nature cbjects reflect lights. Among 
these are eyes of such mammals as the dogs, 
cats, and weasels, of such amphibia as frogs, 
and of other creatures, such as some moths. 
These eyes do not glow (11) unless a light is 
directed at them properly (12). 


Objects seen at an angle under water are 
not really where they appear to be. A fish 
which appears to be at one place (9) would 
really be at another (10). 


If one wishes to photograph things under 
water, a water glass equipped with camera 
and flashbulb as shown in (13) may be worth 
having. This equipment is being used by 
fishery students at Cornell. 


When one walks at night on a road, it is 
important that he be seen by motorists. One 
should walk on the left side of the road and 
make his presence known either by using a 
flashlight or by carrying a white cloth where 
it can be seen. The boy on the right in the 
sketch (14) is in more danger than he re- 
alizes. 
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This is the fourth of a series of articles 
concerning the outdoors which we are re- 
printing through the courtesy of Cornell 
University, whose rural school leaflets have 
furnished us such splendid copy from time 
to time. 


* 
Let's Know Where We Are 


Getting lost is dangerous. With a little 
knowledge it may usually be avoided. Per- 
sons who become lost may have depended on 
beliefs that are not true. Some think mis- 
takenly that moss grows only on the north 
side of trees; that it is always wisest to fol- 
low a stream downhill; that a lost person 
always walks in circles; and that a lost per- 
son should always seek shelter under cover. 
None of these are always true. 


It is always best to have a map of strange 
territory into which you are going and to 
know how to use the map. One should know 
the general “lay of the land” and where the 
waterways go. The topographic maps pub- 
lished by the United States Government are 
useful. 


When one realizes that he is lost, he should 
immediately begin to leave a trail which he 
can backtrack or which searchers can fol- 
low. The chances are excellent that familiar 
territory is not too far away. If one must 
stay out over night, a signal fire should be 
made on some accessible ridge where it may 
be seen by searchers. 

A compass should be understood. The com- 
piss needle points north unless it is near 
some metal such as a knife or a gun barrel. 
When north has been indicated by the needle 
(2) the dial of the compass should be swung 
around so that the directions are properly 
indicated (3). In central New York, true 
north is about 10 degrees to the east of the 
needle direction; in western New York, it is 
about 5 degrees and in eastern New York 
about 15 degrees to the east. 

If a compass is not available, a watch may 
be used, to determine direction. When the 
watch is held so that the shadow of a stick 
held upright at the center falls along the 
hour hand, north will be one half the dis- 
tance between that shadow and 12 on the 
watch (4). 


When direction has been established, lay 
the compass on a map, if one is available, 
and attempt to line up high spots on the 
horizon with high areas indicated on the 
map (8). 

On any clear night, north can be located 
if one knows the relative positions of the 
North Star and the Big Dipper (1). Some clue 
to direction can be gained if one remembers 
that the bright side of the moon faces the sun 
and that the-sun sets in the west and rises in 
the east. The sketches (5, 6, and 7) show the 
moon in the evening at different phases. In 
two of them (6 and 7), east is to the left 
and west to the right; in the other (5), south 
is to the right. 


Conventional trail markers are worth 
knowing [(9), go ahead; (10), turn right; (11), 
turn left]. Trees should never be blazed ex- 
cept in emergencies, but old blazes may be 
used. Tree-blazing kills many valuable trees. 
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Pennsylvania’s beautiful mountains spread out before the deer hunter on watch. 


A* applying to wildlife, as well as to all 
all our natural resources, the word 
“Conservation” was one little understood in 
the year 1895. In that year, the one prior 
to the organization of Pennsylvania’s first 
Game Commission, the Honorable John M. 
Phillips of Pittsburgh, a pioneer in advocat- 
ing the intelligent management of Pennsyl- 
vania’s wildlife resources, set and marked a 
milestone in his long and enviable career as 
Dean of Western Pennsylvania’s good sports- 
people. 

While on a hunting expedition in the snow- 
clad forests west of Brockway in Jefferson 
County, after hours of wearily plodding over 
hills and through heavily forested flatwoods, 
Mr. Phillips and a fellow hunter found the 
track of a lone deer, the first indication that 
any wild creature larger than a varying hare 
dwelt in that vast woodland area. The track 
of a deer in Jefferson County! That indeed 
was an event of huge moment to the two 
enthusiastic hunters. 

To be brief, the nimrods followed the track 
the remainder of that day, and until late 
afternoon of the following one, tirelessly 
tramping to a point back of Ridgway in Elk 
County, thence back to a spot near the start- 
ing point, where they came in sight of a 
large buck, standing, a beautiful target. Mr. 
Phillips raised his gun, took careful aim, 
when—suddenly the realization swept over 
him that he was probably looking at the last 
deer left in Jefferson County. He lowered his 
firearm, watched the stately creature vanish 
in the gathering twilight, called it a wonder- 
ful day, then went to his lodging place in- 
spired and with clear conscience. 

Two years previous to the foregoing hap- 
pening the writer saw his first deer. A buck, 
driven from the Alleghenies by dogs, had its 
antlers entangled in a woven wire fence in a 
field adjacent to his home in Clinton County. 
Several men, with no weapons other than 
their hands, attempted to rope and tie up 
the animal. Its wild plunging and kicking 
brushed them aside like flies and freed the 


horns. A short distance farther on it entered 
a blind cut in a stone quarry. In correcting 
this mistake, it was necessary to retrace 
its course, and run the gauntlet through a 
narrow opening lined with some fifteen men 
and boys armed with stones. Undaunted the 
buck charged through, scattering the would- 
be assasins right and left, dropping moment- 
arily when a lucky throw placed a rock at 
some vulnerable point. Up and off again it 
plunged into a nearby large stream, got 
tangled uy in a driftwood pile lodged against 
a stump in a deep pool, disentangled itself 
only after drowning seemed inevitable, then 
emerged dripping much the worse for wear. 
The last I saw of him was when he waved 
adieu with his magnificent flag, as he bound- 
ed over fences and into the foothills in the 
distance. This unusual happening of a deer 
being seen in a place other than in the deep 
woods was duly broadcast and recorded far 
and wide. In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
papers, in the Toledo Blade, in Chicago news- 
prints and beyond—a wild deer actually seen 
in the open of Pennsylvania—this was real 
news. 


During the next fifteen years, or until 1908, 
the only deer I saw were occasional ones 
brought to town during some few hunting 
seasons by a family of rather famous deer 
hunters living near. Because of an intimate 
knowledge of the section of the nearby Alle- 
gheny Mountains where a few deer lived, 
and with the assistance of a well-trained 
pack of hounds, the buck, doe, or fawn once 
is was started had little chance of escaping. 
They were shot from stands near the run- 
ways usually with buckshot, less often with 
a “forty-four.” Even so, the killing of a 
deer during this period was a feat to: be 
talked and bragged about for the next year, 
and few hunters hoped or aspired to reach 
the pinnacle in sportdom attained by the bag- 
ging of a deer. 

In 1908, while on a trip to Franklin County, 
I saw near Mont Alto a herd of six Virginia 
whitetails. The South Mountain section by 


that time, due to excellent food conditions 
and fine cover, was profiting from the migra. 
tory instinct sometimes exhibited by deer in 
moving to new locations in order to better 
living conditions. In some of the Forestry 
School plantations and in nearby clearings 
many Pennsylvanians had their first glimpse 
of this most graceful of woodland creatures, 
this then rare animal, but a game creature 
destined to increase in numbers in a single 
generation to a population which no one then 
in their wildest fancy would have dared to 
predict. 


By 1914, thanks in large measure to the 
conservation measures initiated by increas- 
ingly efficient Game Commissioners, and ad- 
ministered largely by the constantly increas- 
ing force of field officers, deer as well as 
other game animals were definitely on the 
increase. Succulent sprout growth, vast areas 
of heavy second growth woodland following 
general lumbering operations furnished a 
wealth of browsing material. Dense cover 
gave requisite protection and furnished ideal 
homes. Hence it was that tales of deer being 
seen in new locations and in greater numbers 
aroused in me, a rabbit hunter, the ambition 
to try my luck as a deerslayer. 


The day previous to the opening of the 
large game hunting season in 1914 five ex- 
cited and expectant hunters, including my- 
self, set out with a heavily loaded two-horse 
truck wagon for that vast unpopulated area 
of scrub oak, hardwood and pine flats, and 
near-jungle, situated on top of the Allegh- 
enies between Beech Creek and Renovo. A 
sixth member of the party was the teamster 
who also filled the role of cook. 


During the first several days hunting no 
deer were seen, only a couple other hunters 
encountered, and the only shooting heard 
was seemingly signal shots fired to locate 
some lost hunter. At this juncture too much 
fried grouse, which bird was then in season, 
almost robbed us of our culinary chief. Six 
men sat down to eat six grouse fried in but- 
ter and with cream dressing—they completed 
the job. A short time later groans emanated 
from the cook tent. Very soon the pitch 
changed to cries of “I am dying.” Twenty 
odd miles and many hours from the nearest 
doctor, no first aid kit or medical supplies 
on hand—we were indeed in a predicament. 
Heroic measures were necessary and heroic 
measures were quickly adopted. Into a half 
pint of whiskey a teaspoonful of red pepper 
and a liberal dash of table salt were stirred. 
Too sick to remonstrate and ready to grasp 
at any straw the cook quickly downed the 
“mess.” Results were quick too, and sure, in 
more ways than one. Fried grouse, however, 
were a less popular dish for the remaining 
days of that hunting season. To this day 
when I chance to meet the survivor of the 
ordeal, h2 greets me with “Do you remember 
the time you saved my life’? 


The day previous to breaking camp I found 
the first deer tracks I had ever seen. Flanked 
by a companion, a seventy-year old man, who 
as a boy had hunted panthers just over the 
divide at the head of Marsh Creek, I follow- 
ed the meandering trail for hours through the 
scrub thickets. As the sun was almost dis- 


appearing beyond the horizon I suddenly 
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By “ Pesmoh” 


realized I had better get back toward camp. 
On emerging from the tangle, I found myself 
near the edge of a sharp decline and far 
below me I could see a stream in the ravine. 
Just to my left, some thirty feet distance, was 
a fallen oak on the bushy top of which the 
dead leaves still clung. I did not have an 
idea as to where I was or in which direction 
camp was located, but no matter “Jake” 
would kncw. 


Yes, Jake would know, but where was 
Jake? An interval of intent listening gave 
no clew as to his whereabouts. No movement 
of any small animal, nor even the call of any 
bird broke the stillness of the late afternoon. 
All hope of sighting the deer, stalked for 
miles, had long since been abandoned as 
they had finally circled and headed back 
in the direction from which they had come. 
What to do? Perhaps a call might bring 
results. “Hey Jake!” The yell broke forth 
with staccatto shrillness on the quiet scene. 
Then things happened. 


With a crash the limbs and leaves of the 
fallen oaix top parted almost as with an ex- 
plosion. While it has been my good fortune 
to see a great many buck deer in the woods, 
and to bring to earth more than my share of 
the same, yet at that instant there stood 
poised for flight immediately in front of me, 
in the absolute open, the biggest buck it has 
been my lot to see. Poised for flight, yes, yet 
there he stood like a statue. Magnificent rack 
outlined against the sky at the brink of the 
ravine, head up, a bundle of nerves and 
muscles coordinated for what was to follow. 
My gun, yes I held a loaded rifle, but it 
might as well have been back in camp. No 
clearer case of “buck fever” ever afflicted 
ahuman being. Forgotten was gun, hunting 
companions, everything, when suddenly the 
asmosphere was split and a blurred streak 
passed over the edge of the draw and I 


| awoke. 


Rushing to the brink a lifeless trigger 
responded to the pull on the uncocked gun. 
Fumbling the hammer I finally cocked the 
tile and sent two aimless shots in the direc- 
tion of his majesty, who by now was far 
down the hill and in no danger whatever 
from me. When I recalled that the Game 
Commission had the year before liberated 
a number of elk in that vicinity, I was of 
the opinion that perhaps I had seen a bull 
lk and not a deer. However, a more inti- 
mate knowledge of both creatures later on 
left no doubt of the identity, and of the 
diagnosis as buck fever. 


The shooting, however, served to apprize 
Jake of my whereabouts, and it was a red- 
faced and crestfallen would-be deerslayer 
who hestitatingly confessed to just what had 
happened. The only other outstanding oc- 
curence of this, my first deer hunting expedi- 
tion, took place that day. Another camp 
Member came within an ace of shooting a 
black steer, breaking suddenly from dense 
Cover, in mistake for a bear. It was a stray, 
one of a great number of cattle turned into 
the forest for summer pasturage, some of 
Which escaped being rounded up by the 
Owners in the fall. 

The first buck hunt which ended success- 
fully for me occurred in 1917 and it was the 
Same Jake who taught me the necessary pro- 
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cedure. “If you want to stalk and kill a deer 
all by yourself without standing around all 
day and freezing to death this is how,” Jake 
said to me one day. “Just climb high up on 
the mountain on a real windy day up to the 
point where the last steep pitch begins, at the 
top edge of the bench, then slowly work your 
way along in the teeth of the wind. The 
wind will make so much noise in the brush 
and leaves that the deer will not hear you 
if you are careful and they will not scent 
you if the wind is in your face. Maybe you 
will find one lying down and shoot him in 
his bed. Look carefully at each rise of ground, 
upturned tree, mound and higher point. You 
know a buck likes to be where he can see 
all around, and slip off in one or more direc- 
tions if danger threatens.” 


Jake’s advice was correct. On my first 
tryout on an extremely windy day I did find 
my buck in his bed, and if I did shoot him 
lying down please remember he was my first 
buck. Three years ago an ardent deer-hunter 
friend living in Willaimsport, a clergyman, 
said to me one day “how can I get a buck 
all by myself? I belong to a big camp and 
by the time we divide what deer we kill I 
have little to show when I get home at the 
end of the season.” I gave him Jake’s advice 
word for word as he gave it to me. After the 
close of the ensuing deer season, I met my 
friend one day and he hastened to me ex- 
citedly. “Say, that was the real dope you 
gave me”, he exclaimed, “I got my buck all 
by myself, and for the first time in my life 
took home head and hide as well as meat.” 


The year 1924 stands out for me as a red 
letter one for it was then that I shot the 
largest of the sixteen bucks I have killed, 
fifteen of them with my Remmington thirty- 
five pump. I might state also that on only 
two occasions was it necessary to shoot a deer 
a second time, and that only to put a quick 
end to any suffering. 


In some manner unknown to me, a thirty- 
eight fifty-five cartridge was mixed in with 
my regular ammunition, and I did not dis- 
cover the fact until it was hopelessly jammed 
in the breach chamber of my gun. In con- 
sequence I was unable to start out with the 
other members of my party. Finally extricat- 
ing the shell I started alone to the point of 
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é mountain overlooking our camp in the Bald 
Eagle State Forest. Climbing between big 
rocks, some almost as large as houses, to the 
crest of the mountain’s end, I stood on a 
large log with my back against a rock oak 
tree and wondered where my camp mates 
might have gone. 


Some fifteen minutes elapsed when I heard 
a slight noise among the rocks below me. A 
moment later I saw an immense rack of ant- 
lers showing for an instant over a boulder.- 
Several anxious moments followed, when 
suddenly antlers, head, and neck raised a 
little higher over the large rock. Aiming 
at the neck I pulled the trigger and the head 
Gisappeared from view. Did I miss a stand- 
ing shot at thirty yards? A few seconds 
later it certainly appeared that I had, when 
from behind the rock a large buck came 
head-on toward me at full speed. Another 
shot stopped the buck in his tracks and he 
lay some forty feet from me in plain view. 
By the time I had taken stock of myself and 
stepped from the log two more bucks, smaller 
ones, and a doe came through the same open- 
ing between rocks and stepped directly in 
front of the dead one. Not until I moved did 
they break through to the left around the 
point. 


Amazed as I was at having three bucks 
follow in my foosteps up the mountain, and 
in bagging a fine specimen while intent only 
at the time in locating my fellow hunters, I 
was entirely unprepared for the shock to fol- 
low. Not having a knife with me to use in 
hog dressing my quarry I started dragging 
him down the mountain between the rocks 
to a point where I could call to the camp 
cook to come to my assistance. On rounding 
the first rock, it would be difficult to over- 
state my astonishment at seeing a second and 
larger buck lying there stone dead. Although 
1 had seen two other bucks after killing the 
one I was draging there was no question in 
my mind but that the first one killed was the 
same as that one first shot at and, as I sup- 
posed, missed. 

Well, what to do, here was a pretty “kettle 
o’ fish.” All alone, many miles from a Game 
Protector, the law permitting the killing of 
one deer only, and I an innocent offender 


(Continued on Page 30) 





A Fine Buck! 
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The Role of the Trapper 


N the middle of the winter when the wild- 

life of the forest and stream is at its 
lowest ebb of activity, and when the average 
sportsman has more time to relax, read, and 
think in the comfort of his home, it might be 
well to ponder just a little more on the 
status of the trapper. We should never lose 
sight of the fact that he is an integral part 
of the sportsmen’s society, and that any sys- 
tem of game conservation, if it is to follow 
sane and secure lines, should consider him 
an important factor. Fur-bearing predatory 
wildlife control is in the hands of the trapper 
principally, and his role, therefore, is signi- 
ficant. 


The trapper’s game differs from that of his 
allied sportsmen—hunters and fisherman— 
because the principle and practice of pursuit 
are so different in character. There are two 
very distinct requisites in the life of the real 
trapper. They are traps and time. These 
alone, however, are not sufficient to make 
trapping worth while, and successful gain 
can be attained only after one has learned 
to know the manifold facts which are peculiar 
to the fine art of the game. 


Insofar as the subject of trapping is con- 
cerned in Pennsylvania, there is ample room 
and need for improvement in law, discipline 
and practice; and the most successful pro- 
gram of wildlife conservation will not be 
attained as long as the trapper’s place in it 
is not thoroughly understood. Today trappers 
are organized well enough and are adept 
enough to present their viewpoints on wild- 
life ecology. 


There are probably 100,000 trappers in 
Pennsylvania although admittedly only a 
very small percentage of them are proficient 
in their game. The fellows who put the real 
punch into this most fascinating pursuit must 
be free to devote their full trapping-season 
time to the business. Although trapping may 
be termed a sport, it is, as a matter of fact 
a real he-man’s job which requires lots of 
pluck, determination and effort. Since that 
is so it might well be termed a business- 
sport. The money-making part is nothing 
more than a stabilizer, and should not be 
considered extraordinary when compared 
with the equivalent of any other common 
job, but when it drops too far below the 
common par of other work the trapper is 
apt to place his business-sport on a sideline 
basis and resort to other, more remunerative 
means for financial support. Despite this fact 
there are those who begrudge the trapper 
his earnings, who forget that he does help 
control predators even though at the same 
time he reaps a legitimate surplus harvest of 
fur-bearers, which for the sake of the crea- 
tures themselves, as well as for the industry 
they contribute to, should be removed from 
circulation. 


The trapper’s group includes school boys, 
farmers, and men of almost every walk of 
life. A number of the female sex even take 
a part in this outdoor pursuit. 





The author with a nice haul, 


Today the most skilled trappers in the 
Commonwealth work on a business principle, 
and along the same lines of efficiency and 
speed. They, too, have advanced with the 
progress of time. The automobile, the motor- 
cycle and the motorboat, dependent on the 
needs of the individual, are an imperative 
necessity in the life of the successful trapper. 
Without the aid of these modern means of 
fast transportation the fur trappers would be 
considerably handicapped and the raw fur 
harvests would be very much smaller than 
they are. 


When there are deep snows and heavy ice 
formations then they must, of course, resort 
to slower and surer means of travel. Deep 
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snow periods are not very remunerative even 
at the best, and plodding along at little bet- 
ter than a snail’s pace is not much encourage. 
ment to keep going, so, naturally, only a 
very few trappers operate their traplines 
through the winter. By far the biggest part 
of the fur haul is made during the first few 
weeks of the trapline operation, therefore, 
the majority of trappers are satisfied to go 
easy in the dead winter time. 


It does not necessarily imply that the suc- 
cessful trapper—termed otherwise as experi- 
enced, expert or skilled—is essentially the 
best trapper. Competition exists in every 
pursuit of life, trapping as well. But com- 
petition changes to rivalry and becomes pro- 
nounced under any impelling influence, and 
that is where the masters of this old game 
cifferentiate because a few are always ready 
and willing to pursue the extravagant course. 


The experienced trapper is the best author- 
ity to answer for the predatory aspect of the 
fur or any other animal. The trapper must 
know more than just how to set his traps 
to get results. Trap-setting amounts to ex- 
actly nothing in the hands of anyone who 
knows nothing of the facts which support 
the science of trapping. Especially is this 
true when we speak of fox trapping. 


Fox hunting is an entirely different pro- 
position. A good hound that can pick up the 
scent of the fox, a good look-out position, a 
good gun and a good eye are all that con- 
stitute that phase of the fox subject. 


The hunter’s opinion on the question is 
sometimes unfair and not conclusive. The 
farmer’s viewpoint is often apt to be too 
biased; however, it merits due consideration. 
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By far the biggest part of the fur haul is made during the first few weeks of trapline operation. 
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by S. V. Sedlak 
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In nature’s scheme all wildlife serves a 
definite purpose. Since the fox belongs to the 
order of Carnivora—animals that feed chiefly 
on flesh—it is without doubt and conclusive 
that these creatures do exist principally on 
flesh. This does not imply that the flesh is 
of game animals only; neither does it imply 
that the flesh of the bird or mammal it eats 
is killed by the fox. 


Looking into the question in a more sen- 
sible way let us take for example the Cam- 
eron County land area. About ninety-eight 
percent of this area is overgrown with trees. 
Only about two percent is comparatively 
open land, the type of environment which 
constitutes natural rabbit habitat. Since dense 
tree growth naturally retards and even pre- 
yents the growth of grasses and other such 
vegetation which forms the food of rabbits 
we are forced to conclude that the main part 
of the rabbit population must live in the two 
percent of open land. If we would apply here 
the same theoretical basis of calculation in 
computing the number of rabbits necessary 
to feed a given number of foxes throughout 
a year’s time, and if we adhered strictly to 
the procreation limits of both of these ani- 
mals, we would immediately find out that 
the rabbit supply would soon become ex- 
hausted in the county and the foxes would 
have to leave for greener pastures or die 
because grouse have Wings and cannot be 
picked up at random. 


Now to look at it in another sensible way. 
A little farther north we have Potter, McKean 
and Tioga Counties. In there we have quite 
a lot of farming country. What is the average 
farmer’s cpinion of the fox in those sections? 
It is simply this: Occasionally a fox does 
make a visit close to the poultry yard. Now 
and then a chicken or two is attacked and 
killed by a fox. The farmers are too busy 
during the spring, summer and throughout 
the autumnal harvest season to give atten- 
tion to the animal, yet if any fox gets too 
boisterous around the poultry yard it gets 
due consideration and reprisal out of the 
barrel of a shotgun. These broad-minded 
people who live in fox environment are satis- 
fied to wait until after the harvest season 
to engage in a little fox control work. Above 
all else they are satisfied to know that there 
are plenty of really good fox trappers who 
operate in that country. 


Then down a little farther south let us 
see what goes on in Center and Clearfield 
Counties. Trappers are numerous and active 
enough to keep the fox population thinned 
down. If there are any fox troubles there 
the farmers have failed to make a public 
issue out of them. And to answer more 
fully for the farmer I am compelled to state 
that I had a questionaire published in the 
April 1940 issue of the Pennsylvania Farmer 
for the express purpose of finding out from 
the farmers themselves just where foxes are 
most detrimenal to their interests. 
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I received two replies to my letter: one of 
those came from York County the other from 
Washington County. 


What is the situation in those counties? 
Recently I talked with several of the fox- 
interested men, including the president of 
the fox hunters of York County, and they 
told me in a very polite way that the farmer 
in question had no kick coming and is rather 
radical-minded anyhow. These men further 
added that the foxes are not by any means 
too abundant in their county. Insofar as the 
Washington County answer goes, it was 
mainly to the effect that foxes are brought 
into the county and released by the fox- 
interested people and are, as a result a detri- 
ment to the farmers. To quote the farmer: 
“Can’t let chickens out, have to watch them 
all the time. Fox dogs keep us awake all 
night howling and running all over the 
place.” 


The fox problem is not that hard that it 
cannot be handled in accordance with justice. 
We should, by all means, give respect to the 
farmer’s personal property right; then we 
should apply the brakes on all wanton de- 
struction of fur-bearing animal life. The 
conscientious trappers are firmly against it, 
the better fox hunters feel the same way 
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about it, and the fur-buyers are just as much, 
if not more, opposed to blue and black peltry. 
The $1,000,000 annual raw fur business of 
Pennsylvania which constitutes the sport of, 
and contributes well to the livelihood of 
100,000 or more Pennsylvanians, and which 
is really a prime factor of game conservation 
should merit its due justice on a morally 
sound and sane standard; else, we ought to 
bow our’heads in shame. 


Gentlemen, sportsmen-hunter friends, 
ninety-five percent, most of you who come 
from the cities and towns and do not know 
what is really going on in the woods. I think, 
therefore, that you will at least be fair enough 
to weigh seriously my opinions on the sub- 
ject. I am not a “know-all”, never professed 
to be, never will be. But I am a trapper, and 
I feel that their candid viewpoint should be 
presented to you, clearly and frankly even 
by someone as humble, yet I hope earnest as 
myself. Let me say in closing that I am not 
presenting this as a controversial article. 
First, last, and always I am a conservationist, 
and in my enthusiasm to see a well-rounded 
out program of conservation, my enthusiasm 
as a veteran trapper may spontaneously be 
reflected in my remarks. Believe me, I am 
only trying to do my bit; not for selfish cause, 
but for the cause. 











‘*] wish trapping season was here so I’d have something to do.’’ 
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NEW GAME LANDS ACQUIRED 


At its meeting on October 2, the Commis- 
sion agreed to purchase 3,791.7 acres of State 
Game Lands which will bring the total 
acreage now administered by the Commission 
for the sportsmen up to 673,958 acres. 


The new tracts are located as follows: 253.1 
acres in West Rockhill Township, Bucks 
County, which comprises a combination of 
marginal farms and woodland; 279.0 acres in 
Southampton and Colerain Townships, Bed- 
ford County, will become part of State Game 
Lands No. 97 now containing 5,655 acres; 
2,335.0 acres in Juniata Township, Blair 
County, which is near the State Cresson 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium; 10.5 acres in Pocono 
Township, Monroe County which is an addi- 
tion to State Game Lands No. 38 now con- 
taining 4,878.7 acres; 821.8 acres in Columbia 
Township, Warren County is a new tract 
easily accessible for Erie hunters, and 93.0 
acres in Lebanon Township, Wayne County 
adjacent to State Game Lands No. 159 now 
containing 7,241.3 acres. 


DEER RIFLES 


What are the best rifle calibers to use for 
deer hunting? This is a question that has 
been argued pro and con ever since Leather- 
stocking days, and this column won’t presume 
to answer it. However, readers who plan to 
buy or borrow a deer gun this season might 
be well advised to heed the advice of Phil 
Sharpe, the famous firearms authority, who 
discusses this subject in the current issue of 
Hunting and Fishing. According to Sharpe, 
the most efficient calibers for deer hunting 
are the .220, .257, .250/3000 (100-grain bullet 
preferred), .30/06, 7 mm., .30/40, .300, .35, 303, 
and the .348. 

For hunting in areas where there is danger 
of a wild shot carrying to a nearby town, or 
in states where only shotguns are permitted, 
Sharpe advocates the use of the rifled slug 
in prefereiice to buckshot. The slug is effec- 
tive up to 100 yards, extreme range, and 
is more likely to kill cleanly and humanely 
at the average shotgun range of 50 yards, or 
miss completely, either of which is preferable 
to nicking a deer with a couple of buckshot 
and allowing him to stagger off and die in 
a swamp.—National Sportsman. Note: In 
Pennsylvania the use of buckshot in hunting 
large game of any kind is prohibited. 


“According to a report issued by the Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary only 11,237 hawks of 
various species were counted as they migrat- 
ed on their way South over the Sanctuary in 
the Fall of 1940. The report reveals that 
2,497 of them were Sharp Shinned Hawks; 
11 Goshawks; and 166 Cooper’s Hawks. These 
three mentioned are the unprotected species. 
The protected species are as follows: Red- 
tail 4,725; Red-shouldered 149; Broad Winged 
»,159; American Rough-legged Hawk 4; Gol- 
den Eagle 38; Bald Eagle 72; Marsh Hawk 
161; Osprey 91; White Gyrfalcon 1; Duck 
Hawk 25; Pigeon Hawk 11; Sparrow Hawk 
60; and unidentified hawks 7. Also, 150 Turkey 
Vultures.”"—Game Protector John Spencer, 
Division B 





W. C. “Scotty’’ Stevens 


One of the finest characters ever to be 
affiliated with the Commission just passed 
on to his great reward. W. C. “Scotty” 
Stevens, who served nearly twenty years as 
Game Protector in York County, will always 
be remembered by his host of friends and 
associates as one of the most efficient, pains- 
taking and always dependable officers. He 
began his services in the Department October 
19, 1919 and retired on April 15, 1939, from 
which time he suffered from a complication 
of diseases which finally led to his death. 
Even though retired from active duty, his 
interest in the work of the Commission and 
its welfare never waned. He was intensely 
loyal to the end. 


That he was popular not only with his co- 
workers in the Commission but with the 
sportsmen and many other friends is well 
indicated by his numerous affiliations. He 
was a member of Christ Evangelical Church 
and of Class No. 15 of the Sunday School, 
taught by the Rev. A. C. Ruth, Pastor. He 
was affiliated with the following organiza- 
tions: York chapter No. 67, Isaak Walton 
League of America; Ancient Order of Knights 
of the Mystic Chain, York Castle, No. 34; 
Fraternal Order of Police, County Lodge No. 
73; Chosen Knights Commandery, No. 174, 
Knights of Malta; Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
York Aerie, No. 183, and Eagle Fire Company, 
of which he was president for 25 years. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. Hattie 
B. Stevens; a daughter, Mrs. Harry S. Gibbs, 
728 South Newberry Street; two brothers, 
City Police Sergeant A. H. Stevens, Vander 
Avenue and Prospect Street and John E. 
Stevens, 274 West Cottage Place, and two 
grandchildren, H. Stevens Gibbs and Louis 
Marie Gibbs, both of 728 South Newberry 
Street, to whom the Commission and its mem- 
bers extend deepest sympathy. 


STOLEN PROPERTY 


The following firearms were stolen from 
the property of C. H. Travis & Sons Hard. 
ware Store, 15 South Courtland St., East 
Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pennsylvania, 
on the night of October 14, 1941: 

The firearms are identified as follows: 


1—Model 94, Winchester carbine, 30/30 Cal, 
Serial No. 1297341. 

1—Model 94, Winchester carbine, 32 Specia] 
Cal. (Serial No. not listed). 

1—Model 12, Winchester, 16 Ga. shotgun, 
Serial No. 909739. 

1—12 Ga. LeFevre shotgun. (Serial No. not 
listed). 

A quantity of Woolrich coats, trousers, 
shirts, socks, shotgun and rifle ammunition as 
well as hunting boots were stolen from this 
establishment, valued at approximately $350, 

An information pertaining to any of these 
items should be wired direct to Arthur 
Swink, Chief of Police, East Stroudsburg, 
Penna. 


A .20 gauge Fox Sterlingworth, double bar- 
rel, single selective trigger, automatic ejec- 
tors, firearm, serial #264260, was stolen from 
the automobile owned and operated by Fred 
Adams, 104 South Jefferson Avenue, Canons- 
burg, Pennsylvania, while hunting at Con- 
neaut Lake on October 16, 1941. This firearm 
is equipped with a home made beaver tail 
forend of black walnut. The stock and forend 
are finished in oil. 


“A spotlighter shot the lower jaw off of a 
goat with a high power rifle within fifty 
yards of an occupied building at 3:30 A. M. 
the other morning.”—Game Protector Chester 
S. Siegel, Lycoming County. 


The following firearms were stolen from 
the Bartley Hardware Company, 6203 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on o 
about October 24, 1941. 

5 Model 94 Winchester Carbine Rifles: 

30/30 Cal. #1286715 
30/30 Cal. #1262152 
32 Spec. #1287137 
32 Spec. #1287882 
32 Spec. #1283939 
1 .22 Cai. Hammerless Pump Rifle #51087. 
1 Model! 24 Winchester 16 Ga. DB Shotgun 
#20642. 
1 Model 70 Winchester 30-06 Rifle 
Lyman Sight #37698. 

Any information pertaining to these fire- 
arms should be wired direct to Mr. J. G. 
Stewart, Bartley Hardware Company, at the 
above address. 


with 


Crow shooters will be interested in learn- 
ing of a new booklet containing all the latest 
dope on the subject of bagging wary corvus. 
It was prepared by James W. Stuber, and 
can be secured from Outdoorsman, Columbus, 
Ohio, for $.25 a copy plus 3c for mailing. 
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PIONEER CONSERVATIONISTS 
HONORED 


On October 12 a bronze plaque placed on 
a large native boulder in Whirl’s End State 
Park, Sullivan County, was dedicated to two 
outstanding conservationists, both of whom 
have since passed on to their great reward 
—A Lincoln Cox of Dushore, who served as 
a Game Protector from November 1, 1919 
until he retired on September 17, 1932, and 
Forest Ranger John Annable of Sullivan 
County, the first ranger to serve in Sullivan 
County. He was appointed May 5, 1930 and 
served in that capacity until the time of his 
death in January, 1940. These two men prob- 
ably did more in the interests of wildlife and 
forestry in that part of the Commonwealth 
than will ever be accomplished in the future. 
Both were good, honest, conscientious, hard 
working, officers; both were well loved by 
their comrades and by a multitude of friends. 


Both were brave and fearless men and 
could be hard boiled when necessary. How- 
ever, they carried on their official duties on 
the basis of public relations. Mr. Cox in a 
way was somewhat of a philosopher. In his 
droll and fatherly way, he had a knack of 
saying things as though quoting from a 
book, but actually they sprang from his heart 
and brain. His fatherly advice was accepted 
in the spirit intended. He was well liked by 
all and held the respect even of those whom 
ke prosecuted. He was also truly religious, 
but saw no harm in doing a little cussing 
and could swear like a trooper on occasions. 
W. Gard Conklin, Chief, Division of Lands, 
who represented the Game Commission at 
the dedicatory services ended his brief eulogy 
on Mr. Cox with the following poem: 


He “wa’r no Saint, 

But on the Judgment Day, 

I'd stand my chance with him 
Agin some pious gentleman who 
Wouldn’t shook hands with him.” 


Colonel Lynn G. Adams head of the State 
Motor Police, very appropriately characteriz- 
ed both men in his remarks “Men of Nature.” 
His talk was very appropriate and very much 
te the point, especially with respect to John 
Annable whom he knew best, and who had 
taught him a great deal about hunting big 
game. 

The bronze plaque was made possible by 
public subscription under the auspices of the 
Sullivan County Chamber of Commerce. The 
committee consisted of A. F. Snyder and 
Edward Meehan of Dushore, and Game Pro- 
tector Robert Lattimore, Muncy Valley. Mr. 
Snyder was a former District Forester who 
resigned to take over a creamery business in 
Dushore. 

The program was opened by singing 
“America” followed by an invocation by Rev. 
Clement B. Meyer. Remarks were made by 
B. T. Martin, representing the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Conklin, hereinbefore men- 
tioned, spoke of “Linx Cox as a Protector of 
Game.” Mr. Ralph Wible, District Forester, 
spoke on “John Annable as a Forest Ranger”. 
Francis W. Meylert, Esq., talked on “What 
These Men Have Meant to Sullivan County”, 
and Jairus H. Thayer, Esq., spoke on “A 
Tribute to the Work of these Two Men.” The 
ceremonies were brought to a close with the 
Singing of the National anthem. 














Above: The rock chosen to harbor the bronze plaque dedicated to A. Lincoln Cox, former Game 
Protector, and John Annable, Forest Ranger. 


Below: Close up of plaque bearing its splendid tribute to Sullivan County’s forest conservation 
pioneers. 
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E. W. Turley 


Two more veterans of the Commission will 
retire the beginning of this month (Decem- 
ber); namely, E. W. Turley, Weedville, Game 
Protector, who entered the service on Jan- 
uary 20, 1919, and W. F. Mason, Renovo, 
Game Protector, who began active duty on 
July 1, 1920. 


Pioneers in the conservation field even be- 
fore they affiliated with the Commission, 
these two old timers, as we respectfully like 
to think of them, will not drop out of cir- 
culation, nor will they be forgotten by any of 
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W. F, Mason 


their buddies or by their thousands of sports- 
men friends who have come to know and 
love them throughout the years. They will 
go on cooperating loyally with the Com- 
mission in the years to come just as other 
veterans of the service have done, and are 
still doing. On September 19 both officers 
were honored by their colleagues of Division 
“E”, at which time 27 brother officers turned 
out to pay them homage, and to wish them 
health and happiness in the retirement they 
have so richly earned. 








There are about 1,500 kinds of birds in 
North America, north of Mexico. 


One of the first sea foods which the Pil- 
grim fathers found and enjoyed when they 
came to New England was the lobster. 


Careful estimates show that 120,000,000 
acres of former waterfowl habitat have been 
taken from use by agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, and other industries. 


The halibut is the largest of the flat fish. 
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RETURN FROM MILITARY SERVICE 


Three officers serving with the armed 
forces of the country returned from military 
service recently and the entire staff and field 
personnel bid them hearty welcome. Those 
who served their bit and are now back in 
harness are: y 


Captain Philip Melching who was inducted 
on September 16, 1940, discharged August 31, 
1941 and returned to duty October 1, 1941. 


Harold Titus started his military career 
March 29, 1941 and ended it September 25, 
1941. He returned to duty October 6, 1941. 


Gilbert Bowman began his military career 
June 21, 1941 and was dicharged September 
27, 1941. He returned to duty October 13, 
1941. 


LEAVES SERVICE 


Kenneth Wilson, Game Technician, Penn- 
side, Reading, of Division “A”, left the ser- 
vice as of November 15 to accept a better 
position in the same kind of work with the 
State of Maryland. Although he has not been 
with the Commission long (since January 1, 
1939). He has rendered invaluable services 
to the Commission. He made a lot of sports- 
men and farmer friends throughout his dis- 
trict. We all wish him the best of luck in 
his new undertaking. 


FIELD NOTES 


“During the past winter several cuttings 
were made on State Game Lands No. 168, in 
Northampton County, with the help of WPA 
labor. The results gained have been very 
definite, especially in the number of grapes 
that have come up. When the cuttings were 
started very few grapes were in evidence. 
The growth was principally oak and other 
nardwood species, and the terrain was very 
rough and rocky. Cuttings were made dur- 
ing the months of December, January, Feb- 
ruary and March, on the southern slope of 
the mountain, approximately one acre in size 
and placed approximately three to four hun- 
dred yards apart until 64% acres were cut. 


“A sheiter was constructed in each corner 
of the cutting for small game. These were 
constructed of logs and branches taken from 
our cuttings. When they began to sprout, 
grapevines were trained over the shelters 
until at the present time they are a solid 
mass of cover for small game. Such an 
abundance of grapes came up that posts were 
placed in several of the cuttings and No. 9 
smooth galvanized wire was strung through 
them and the grapevines trained to follow 
the wire. Soon the wires were covered with 
vines, 

“All the cuttings were a decided. success, 
as almost every species of food producing 
tree and shrub came up when the sunlight 
was permitted to reach the ground. There 
likewise has been a noticeable increase if 
the number of grouse and cottontail rabbit 
in the vicinity of the treated areas.”—Game 
Protector, Morris D. Stewart, Northampto 
County. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


CURRENT TOPICS 


“On September 14 Mr. Lawrence Booker, 
Three Springs, R. D., while looking over 
prospects for the coming hunting season, was 
attracted by the sight of four young gray 
squirrels excitedly scampering over a den 
tree. Apparently they were attempting to 
enter the den, but always rushed off to the 
outer limbs of the tree. Shortly afterwards 
hé noticed a blacksnake coming out of the 
den hole, swaying too and fro. The reptile then 
fell some twenty feet to earth. An adult 
squirrel pursued the snake and attacked it 
on the ground. A terrible battle ensued. At 
length the parent squirrel ascended the tree 
and collected the family into the den. In- 
vestigation revealed a badly mangled and 
almost dead blacksnake. Mr. Booker quickly 
finished the job for mamma squirrel. An- 
other example of nature protecting its 
young."—Game Protector William Lane, 
Huntingdon County. 


“When leaving the house on the morning 
of September 21 I noticed that the lawn had 
been dug up in several places. After a short 
examination I decided this was done, in all 
probability, by a skunk in attempting to dig 
out grubs which are usually found just below 
the root level of grass this time of year. 
While continuing my survey I discovered a 
frog with the upper jaw eaten off to a point 
behind the eyes, although the lower lip was 
untouched. The frog was very much alive 
and kicked like a good fellow when I picked 
him up.”—Game Protector, Ralph H. Ewing, 
Venango County. 


THE TENDERFOOT 


Snow in the woods, 
Bending the trees, 
Covering the ground. 
No sign of a breeze. 


Away from the camp 
We saw him go, 
Senses alert, 
Scanning the snow. 


First hunt alone, 

Rifle he bore, 

Knife at his side, 
Stocked with wood-lore. 


Tracks of a deer; 
Clear Cameo; 

Drags from the tracks 
Show in the snow. 


Scanning each track 
Plain on the ground. 
Searching the woods 
Carefully, ’round. 


—Albert G. Shimmel 


Smashiag all previous attendance records 
by more than four million visitors, final 
figures for the 1941 travel year just closed 
show that 21,050,426 people visited the na- 
tional parks, monuments, parkways, national 
recreation areas and military and historical 
areas under the jurisdiction of the National 


Park Service—U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
Vice. 





The nine weasels shown above met a timely death when Russell E. Weber of Mohnton, Pa., 
and his dog ‘‘Topsy’’ got on the job. All the animals were killed in one day on the John 
Hoffert farm near that town. 


Now is the time to get feeding shelters built and start servicing them. 
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Photo by Joseph Scherer, Jr. 


Here are two sportemen 


from Pittston replenishing a feeder last winter. 


MINNESOTA PHEASANT BAG HITS 
ALL-TIME HIGH 


Statistics just released by the Minnesota 
Department of Conservation reveal the ever- 
increasing importance of the ringneck pheas- 
ant as a game bird in that state. In 1930, 
the Department reports, 513,201 pheasant 
were bagged. In 1940, hunters accounted for 
an estimated 1,690,790 birds, an increase of 
229%. 

In 1940, Minnesota also established an all- 
time high for small game licenses issued, 
with a total of 286,583.. This is 45,000 greater 
than 1939, the previous high year.—The 
Sportsmen’s Service Bureau. 

Editor’s Note: Minnesota has more than 
four times as much choice pheasant range as 
Pennsylvania. 


NEW YORK PHEASANT BAG UP 59% 
IN EIGHT YEARS 


More evidence of the ability of the pheas- 
ant to exist in densely populated areas comes 
from New York State, where the Conserva- 
tion Department reports a 1938 “take” of 
277,903 birds against a 1930 toal of 174,987. 
This represents an increase of 59% in eight 
years. 


The Commission credits this increase te 
several factors, such as stepping up of game 
farm production by modern methods, more 
efficient game management practices, and in- 
creasing cooperation of sportsmen with the 
department as a result of its educational 
activities—The Sportsmen’s Service Bureau. 
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Photo by Delbert Batcheler 


The Pennsylvania Small Bore Rifle Championship Tournament, held at the new 
rifle range of the Blair County Game, Fish and Forestry Association’s club 
house at Reagle’s Gap, drew a gathering of the country’s best shots. In the 
photo above are left te right: Mart Henning, Pittsburgh, Jack Lacy, New Haven, 
Cenn., and Wayne Moore, Washington. Pa., who equalled the world’s record of 
400-38X's out of a possible 400-40X’s. Photo at right shows some of the boys 


on the range. Allentown Call-Chronicle Photo 


These five marksmen, representatives of the Ontelaunee Rod and Gun Club, 

New Tripoli, took highest honors in the annual team competition at the Federa- 

tion of Sportsmen's Clubs in Lehigh County field day at Alburtis. Pictured are: 

seated, E. A. Kistler, Dewey Heimbach, Standing, Ralph Heintzelman, L. E. 
Bittner, Earl Handwerk. 


The four marksmen who shared first place honors in the Lehigh County Sports- 
men’s shoot held recently at Alburtis. are left to right: Ralph Cressman, Arthur 
Walker, Harvey W. Muth and Earl Handwerk. 
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WITH THE CLUBS | | 





MR. SPORTSMAN 
Your Gun Is Safe! 


The original provision calling for 
registering of firearms was eliminated 
from the Conference Report on U. S. 
Senate Bill #1579, the so-called Prop- 
erty Seizure Bill, when it was passed 
finally by Congress and signed by the 
President—a victory for the Sportsmen 
of America. 











On September 28 the St. Marys Sports- 
men’s Association held its annual Field Day 
on the Bucktail Trail. The events consisted 
of a Junior small bore match, pistol and 
revolver matches, including the second an- 
nual Elk County Pistol and Revolver Cham- 
pionship, muzzle loading rifle match, chicken 
and turkey shoots, regular traps and handi- 
cap trap, running deer match and Mo-Skeet. 

George Cross, Hammersley Forks Fish 
Warden, placed first in all pistol matches, 
including the count championship, Ted Carl- 
son, Game Protector from Johnsonburg, last 
year’s champ, getting second place. Dr. A. L. 
Vollmer won the muzzle loading match. The 
12 gauge ni-gun emblem went to trick shooter 
Fred Soissons from Hastings, and the 20 
gauge to Gib Mullaney of St. Mary. Miss 
R. Gross was tops among the ladies Mo- 
Skeet. Over six hundred shooters and their 
friends were on the grounds. 


The Harrisburg office of the Game Com- 
mission is trying to locate one 800 foot 16 mm 
motion picture reel entitled ‘Making Friends 
with the Farmer’. It is possible that this 
film might have been left at a meeting place 
or auditorium following a meeting of sports- 
men’s association or other group. 


GAME WARDEN’S LAMENT 


If the game warden asks to see your license, 
he’s insulting. 
If he takes your word for having one, he’s 
corrupt. 
If he arrests a violator, he’s showing how 
tough he can be. 
If he gives the culprit another chance, he’s 
showing favoritism. 
If he labors day and night to enforce the 
law, he’s a tyrant. 
If he relaxes at all, he’s a shirker and a 
crook. 
If he talks fish and game conservation he’s 
maudlin. 
If he keeps quiet, he’s not interested in his 
work, 
If he accepts suggestions or advice, he’s in- 
competent. 
If he works out problems for himself, he’s 
a know-it-all. 
If he acts like a gentleman, he’s too easy. 
If he acts firm, he’s unfair and a rascal. 
So— 
Ashes to ashes, 
Dust to dust, 
If the sportsmen won't do it, 
The Game Warden must. 





Here are the boys who won top prizes in the keeping of game shelters in Monroe County woods 
last winter. The prize winners and the prizes presented to them are: James S. Eagle, East 
Stroudsburg, shotgun; Richard Collins, Tannersville, fly fishing rod; Vernon Saxe, Coolbaugh, 
and Thurwald Kuhenbeaker, and Ronald Herman, Long Pond, tie for third, combination hunt- 
ing knife and axe each; William Leonard, Coolbaugh, and William Niering, Tannersville, tie 
for fourth, hunting knife each, In addition, the Monroe-Pike Sportsman’s Association is pre- 
senting to every boy, except the major prize winners, a Scout knife. The knives ordered re- 
cently, failed to arrive in time for the meeting, They will be presented at another meeting to 
be held in the Conservation Center, at the Monroe Court House in the near future. The meet- 
ing was conducted by John H. Kunkle, superintendent of Monroe County schools, who has 
been an ardent backer of this and other conservation projects. He spoke of the contest and 
what it is to accomplish by bettering the sport of hunting and, through protection of birds, 
assist agriculture by cutting down insects. 





During its annual field day conducted at Brandywine Par‘, Coatesville, on Saturday, July 12, 
members of the Chester County Federation of Sportsmen presented Jarvis E. MeCannon, of 
Coatesville, retiring Game Pprotector, with three National Defense Bonds in recognition of his 
excellent services over a period of 18 years and eight months, The presentation was made by 
Lacey Kellon, of Coatesville, chairman of the day. Despite his official retirement as Game 
Protector, ‘‘Jarve’’ still shows interest in sportsmen’s clubs and activities. Recently, Federa- 
tion President Everett Henderson, of Downingtown, appointed MeCannon to serve as chairman 
of the Federation Game Committee. Left to right: C. E. Miles, C. H. Hosler, ‘‘Jarve’’, and 
Lacey Kellon, 
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NOTES ON ST. LOUIS CONVENTIONS 


plans of the Army engineers in connection 
with flood control projects to safeguard the 
right of the states to manage wildlife in 
areas covered by such projects. He suggested 
the desirability of an interim committee to 
cooperate between Federal and State agencies 
in these matters. 


5 The Status of Farm-Game Programs. Lead 
by W. C. Adams, Director, New York 
Division of Fish and Game. 


Mr, Adams, following a nation-wide survey, 
reviewed the attempts of the several states 
to cooperate with landowners in the develop- 
ment of farm-game programs. He stated that 
at least 16 states are sponsoring farm-game 
cooperatives of one kind or another, but that 
in no two states is the problem being ap- 
proached in the same way. He expressed 
the belief that each state would have to 
work out its own problems as local condi- 
tions warrant and strongly urged all of the 
wildlife administrators to give the farm-game 
program every possible consideration because 
of its far-reaching potentialities. 

Mr. H. D. Ruhl, Superintendent of Mich- 
igan’s Division of Game, explained the vari- 
ous farm-game programs underway in that 
state and called attention to the fact that 
for years in Michigan it has been unneces- 
sary to post lands to keep trespassers off the 
farms; that the law automatically has for- 
bidden encroachment upon such lands with- 
out permission; and that under recent legis- 
lation the provisions of this law were ex- 
tended to all privately-owned lands. Michigan 
has set up a series of special farm-game pro- 
jects. In Mr. Ruhl’s opinion the main func- 
tion of the state in such undertakings is to 
act as a guiding agency in the development 
of locally sponsored projects, and to help 
make necessary adjustments so that the pro- 
jects will function smoothly. 

Mr. Lester G. MacNamara, Superintendent 
of Wild Game Management of the New 
Jersey Game Commission, reported that his 
state has six different classifications of farm- 
game projects in operation, which he outlined 





a 
Persistent law enforcement has cut to a minimum the nefarious practice of ‘‘spotlighting’’ deer. 
Note how the animal’s eyes reflect the glare of the light. 
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quite fully, and reported that New Jersey’s 
experience indicates the wisdom of setting 
up special cooperative projects with the land- 
owners for the purpose of increasing the 
shootable supply of game. 


Mr. Edward H. Graham of the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service outlined the wildlife 
improvement work being promoted by that 
Federal agency and urged the state officials 
to use their influence to increase the number 
of operating. soil conservation districts in the 
United States. He reported that there were 
then 565 districts functioning and that many 
other districts are in the process of organiza- 
tion. The organized districts cover about 20% 
of the United States farm lands. It is his 
opinion that since the soil conservation pro- 
gram gives prominence to the development 
of wildlife habitat, the State Game Adminis- 
trators can help themselves tremendously by 
getting behind this Federal program. 


6. Are We Using the Refuge Idea Wisely? 
Lead by Dr. J. C. Sayler, Chief of the 
Division of Wildlife Refuges, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Sayler made a very comprehensive 
report on the wildlife refuge program 
throughout the United States and stated that 
in order to make refuges really valuable for 
the purpose intended the habitat in each area 
must be improved to the maximum. He re- 
ported that a common error has been the 
tendency to have too few rather than too 
many kinds of refuges; also, in some cases 
areas which are entirely too large instead 
of many smaller areas, and that the size 
should be governed largely by the demand 
of the species which it is desired to protect 
and increase. In his opinion, refuges should 
be widely diversified and provide a combina- 
tion of as many wildlife habitats as possible. 
He reported that his refuge studies through- 
out the country have convinced him that no 
refuge should be established unless it can 
be properly administered. He cited the co- 
operative manner in which Federal refuges 
in the several states are being operated by 
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the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and called 
attention to a Federal refuge in South Dakota 
from which the State Department will trap 
and transfer 25,000 pheasants this coming 
winter. He expressed the belief that such 
refuges can produce game birds of high qual- 
ity for stocking purposes much cheaper than 
they can be raised on state game farms. 

Mr. James Brown, Director of the Louisiana 
Division of Fur and Wildlife, discussed the 
state’s experience with large refuge areas 
and stated that in his opinion some sponsored 
refuges should be created only where they 
will benefit wildlife and not merely to please 
landowners. 

Mr. C. N. Feast, Director of the Colorado 
State Game and Fish Commission, reported 
that Colorado has found it necessary to open 
up large former refuge areas to hunting in 
order to save their big game herds from 
starvation. That state is now endeavoring 
to discourage the establishment of more re- 
fuges, but a number of recommended pro- 
jects are being studied. 

Mr. Lester Bagley, State Game Warden of 
Wyoming, gave an intimate account of his 
state’s experience with very large refuge 
areas which have become overstocked, which 
refuge areas are now being opened to public 
hunting as needed to reduce the herds. 


7. The Employment, Training and Manage- 
ment of Conservation Staffs. Lead by 
P. J. Hoffmaster, Director, Michigan De- 
partment of Conservation. 

Director Hoffmaster gave the convention 
the result of his countrywide study on this 
subject and recommended that all conser- 
vation staffs should be employed under a 
merit system and adequately trained. In 
Michigan the training program is 25% lec- 
tures, 25% demonstration and 50% conference. 
He reported that the investment in training 
has paid back dividends. 

Ben C. Morgan, Alabama’s Chief of the 
Division of Game and Seafoods, reported 
that Alabama is now operating its conserva- 
tion staff under a merit system and that in 
that state a meeting is held with all enforce- 
ment officers present every three months. 

George P. Miller, Executive Secretary of 
California Division of Fish and Game, in- 
formed the convention that in his state they 
are planning to retire law enforcement men 
at 55 if the next session of the Legislature 
will grant the necessary approval. 


8. The Hunting Accident Problem: 
Shall We Do About It? Lead by C. B. 
Lister, Secretary -Treasurer, National 
Rifle Association, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Lister had completed a countrywide 
survey of the efforts being made to reduce 
hunting accidents and gave a most complete 
account of the problem and the efforts under 
way to solve it. He stated that hunting acci- 
dents reflect on the program of every state. 

He compared such accidents with those 

which occur in industry and in the home. 

His comparisons with other sports were most 

striking. One statement surprised everyone: 

That fishing caused as many accidents as 

hunting did last year. Mr. Lister said that 

only two states require accidents reports— 

Pennsylvania being one of them. For the 

whole country there were 2400 people killed 

in firearm accidents in 1940; 1200 of them 
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in the field. 25% of the accidents covered 
persons from 12 to 18, 25% persons from 18 
to 24 and the other 50% persons above 24. 
He recommended that all states require a 
hunting accident report and that the statis- 
tics be compiled in uniform style so that 
they may be compared from year to year. 
In concluding his remarks Mr. Lister stated 
that in his opinion the job of reducing hunt- 
ing accidents is largely an educational one. 
The National Rifle Association has 200,000 
members in its Junior Rifle Clubs, not one 
of whom was involved in an accident in 
1940. In the 15 years the Junior Rifle Clubs 
have been in operation 1,500,000 boys and 
girls have taken the training and not one 
of them has been involved in a gun accident. 

Mr. Ross L. Leffler, President of the Penn- 
slvania Game Commission, gave a very com- 
plete analysis of the Pennsylvania big game 
hunting accidents for the past seven years 
in which he concluded that the high-powered 
rifles as such is not responsible for big game 
hunting accidents, but that the users of fire- 
arms are responsible because of their care- 
lessness. (See complete statement published 
in September issue of the GAME NEWS). 


9. License Revocations as a Medium to Bring 
About Better Law Observance. Lead by 
Mr. George P. Miller, Executive Secre- 
tary, Division of Fish and Game, San 
Francisco, California. 

Mr. Miller, after making a countrywide 
survey, found that 36 states have revocation 
authority under their law. In some cases 
the law is discretionary; in others mandatory. 
Twenty-five states reported that revocation 
of licenses is one of the most effective weap- 
ons to bring about the proper observance of 
game and fish laws. 

William J. Tucker, Executive Secretary of 
the Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Commis- 
sion, reported that Texas has an automatic 
revocation provision in its game and fish 
laws, and that in his opinion revocation of 
licenses is the best remedy for those who 
violate the law. ' 


10. Translating Products of Research Into 
Improved Management and Administra- 
tion; and the Wisdom of the States and 
Provinces Pooling Their Information. 
Lead by Frank B. Wire, State Game 
Supervisor, State Game Commission, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Supervisor Wire submitted a questionnaire 
to all of the states and provinces before 
preparing his paper. He reported that 85.7% 
of the states and provinces are conducting 
scientific studies and that 80% of them are 
using factual information so obtained for 
practical administrative purposes. 

Mr. Wire’s discussion left no doubt about 
the wisdom of extensive, well-financed re- 
search programs. 

Mr. F. T. Schwab, Director of Iowa’s Con- 
servation Commission, gave as one of the 
examples of benefits derived through re- 
search that state’s experience with bobwhite 
quail. These birds had been on the absolute 
protected list for 16 years. Through re- 
Search work the Department has declared 
an open season for 30 days. He expressed 
the opinion that reasonable hunting does not 
adversely affect the quail supply if cover 
and food conditions are favorable. He also 
reported that Iowa has developed a sound, 
Scientific method to determine pheasant 
Populations in advance of making regula- 
tions. He warned, however, thit research 
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work to benefit the administrators must be 
kept on a sound, practical basis. 

Mr. Lee Yeager of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey reported that that association 
has been functioning since shortly after the 
Civil War, and that much of the forward 
planning work in that state has been based 
on research conducted by the Survey. Illinois 
is now planning to construct a Training 
School Building for conservation field work- 
ers which will cost $60,000. 

Mr. Leo Couch of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C. reported 
that he finds that the states are using in- 
formation obtained through research to ex- 
cellent advantage in planning their programs; 
that they are also using it advantageously in 
public relations activities. 

Mr. J. Faul Miller, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Wildlife Institute, stated that the Insti- 
tute is experimenting with ways and means 
to coordinate wildlife research work of all 
kinds and to disseminate it to the best pos- 
sible advantage to the general public, and 
especially to make such information available 
to the administrators for their use. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were 
as follows: 


American Fisheries Society: Dr. John Van 
Oosten, Ann Arbor, Michigan, President; Joe 
Hogan Lonoke, Arkansas, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Dr. H. H. MacKay, Toronto, Canada, 
Second Vice-President; Dr. R. P. Hunter, 
Hartford, Conn., Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Kenneth E. Cobb, Windsor Locks, Librarian. 


International Association: P. J. Hoffmaster, 
Lansing, Michigan, President; H. W. Shaw- 
han, Charleston, W. Va., and D. N. Graves, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Vice-Presidents; R. P. 
Holland, New York, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Talbott Denmead, Baltimore, General Coun- 
sel. 

The next Annual Conventions will be held 
at New Orleans, Louisiana, during the week 
of September 7, 1942. Pennsylvania’s bid was 
considered along with other states but the 
Joint Time and Place Committee decided in 
favor of New Orleans. However, the pros- 
pects for Pennsylvania in 1943 are very prom- 
ising. 


DON'T DO ITI. 


(Continued from Page 3) 

light and compass they moved along the nar- 
row trail, winding and uncertain. Early 
morning found them at the station. The 
remains were carried by train to a town 40 
miles southward, where a coroner decided 
that no criminal charges should be preferred 
against the man who did the shooting. A 
few days later there was a funeral in the 
southern peninsula of Canada. All that was 
mortal of Herbert Simpson was consigned to 
mother earth. Beside the sorrowing family 
of the deceased there stood a middle-aged 
man of massive physique, his head bared 
and bowing low, his face betraying the men- 
tal anguish he suffered. No one censured 
him, for he was an object of pity. He was 
the man who took a chance. He had killed 
his lifelong friend. 





MISSOURI SCHOOLS TO STRESS 
CONSERVATION 


Growing public recognition of the need for 
conservation has inspired Missouri’s public 
school system to place greater emphasis on 
conservation education than ever before, the 
Missouri Conservation Commission announces. 


Three numbers of a series of seven teachers’ 
manuals being prepared by the Commission 
have already been completed. No. 1 is an 
introduction and general outline of study 
No. 2 is cn soils, and No. 3 is on water. The 
four other manuals now being prepared will 
be on forests, birds, mammals and fish re- 
spectively. 

The purpose of the manuals is to give 
teachers, in outline form, basic information 
needed for teaching conservation and to sug- 
gest helpful student activities. Further in- 
formation, available manuals, and other ma- 
terial may be obtained from the Education 
Section, Missouri Conservation Commission, 
Jefferson City—The Sportsmen’s Service 
Bureau. 





These happy members of one of Pennsylvania’s many hunting camps reflect their successful 


efforts by their smiling faces. 


Game Refuges insure the future good hunting. 
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SOME BUCKS | 


and violator of that law. A kind providence, 
however, I do not know how otherwise to 
account for the next few moments—here took 
over for me. As I stood pondering my plight 
I heard rustling below me, and from behind 
the rocks in single file came several men. 
A bald head in the lead looked familiar, that 
must be “Doc” I thought. A little closer look 
however, proved it to be not “Doc” but a 
total stranger with some fifteen or more other 
strangers bringing up the rear. 


Knowing, as I had learned by this time, 
that “queer” things sometimes happen in the 
woods, I acted upon impulse, or perhaps it 
was instinct, grabbed the smaller of the two 
deer by the horns and started down hill 
directly toward the approaching hunters. 
“Look, there’s our deer, that’s the one we 


FACTS AND FIGURES FOR THE SPORTSMEN 


It is obvious that these capital investments 
must of uecessity be safeguarded in order to 
reap the maximum benefits therefrom. It, 
therefore, follows that the Commission must 
provide for the annual maintenance, develop- 
ment and utilization of such investments. 
Money for these expenditures is budgeted 
from current income. 


Use of Tables 


In order that the ever-increasing number 
of nimrods from all walks of life may be 
fully informed, we have endeavored to pre- 
sent the varied tables of facts and figures 
in an accurate but simplified manner, to the 
end that all who are interested in the activi- 
ties of the Commission may have knowledge 
of the amount of money paid into the “Game 
Fund”, and also the purposes for which it 
was expended. 

During the past six: years the Commission 
has published more detailed financial state- 
ments, giving a simple yet comprehensive 
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HAVE KNOWN 


wounded”, was the greeting extended to me 
by way of introduction. While I had heard 
no shots previous to my shooting, and while 
there was only one shot in the deer I did 
not argue. I reasoned that if I wanted the 
magnificent specimen just around the rocks a 
little higher up, it was very much to my 
advantage to have the smaller one go down 
hill, and the quicker the better. I accordingly 
gave it a couple more turns down hill, tried 
to look very magnanimous and benevolent 
and sadly said, “gentlemen, here is your 
deer.” A few moments later I saw the whole 
gang of petty robbers far below me, dragging 
the buck down a woods road enroute to other 
fields of conquest. 


The other buck, it was one of those sophis- 
ticated old fellows which live on by their 


breakdown of the sportsman’s dollar, than 
ever before. While much more detailed in- 
formation could be published, as the figures 
are all available, the report would become 
so voluminous that its value might be lost; 
many sportsmen would not take the time to 
read and digest such a report. In fact, it 
appears that the present statements are not 
as widely read and understood as we should 
like. 


The information as herein published was 
explained at a joint meeting of the Directors 
of the Federation and Members of the Com- 
mission and various Staff Officers held at the 
Commission’s Training School on October 12, 
1941. 


Licenses Issued 


As a matter of convenience to sportsmen, 
thus making reference to old records un- 
necessary, it has been decided to publish with 
each article on our financial status a table 
showing the number of licenses issued, by 
years, from the enactment of the Resident 
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wits, while younger and less wise ones fal] 
by the wayside. A thirteen pointer, he had 
carefully avoided those traps where in the 
ordinary deer-chase hunters attempt to drive 
the victims to “watchers” placed at strageti¢ 
points. Too wise to be caught napping, such 
deer are up and out of reach at the firgf 
noise heard anyways dangerously near. Of 
where better stragety dictates they lie close 
in their swamps or perhaps rhododendron 
thickets and allow the hunt to pass by, con- 
stantly alert, but not too much perturbed, 
It is usually the lone hunter, perhaps just 
“loafing around”, who catches the big and 
wise old buck unawares. Thus it was with 
me when I secured my finest deer hunting 
trophy. 


Continued 
from Page 12 


Hunter’s License Law in 1913 to date, as 
follows: 


Year Resident Non-Resident 
_) See 5 ROGER 2.55 <aenxs 0 
Orr e BORLBIS ..0s eo 462 
1915 oS > Pay eee 532 
os . RERPEL pe eee 908,483 sii. 662 
re oS | ae 588 
| ee a. +a? ne: wis 478 
| ao 401,130 1,128 
I or ee 432,240 1,726 
1921.. ose 462,371 1,761 
| Se — 2066 GER, TED cecess 2,126 
BOBS. wcities if | 2,328 
oT pa ew ty RE, cla 2,558 
owes 621,855 3,190 
eee 520,574 3,468 
| Se -++- 501,623 4,879 
SEED 20805500. sacs eee 1,190 
a -.-- 505,103 4,823 
| re ee ore 530,392 6,009 
eee 8,964 
re 537,451 5,251 
[Se ooe- 524,387 4,966 
io) ae o -..+ 568,666 6,024 
Sess «sas on -.++ 606,469 8,460 
| Se re ee 534,573 7,124 
LL Sareea re | 8,357 
ED wets hid wits ate acn'e ore 654,542 7,584 
Seas 0 éa0 «ee 653,852 9,047 
1940* - 665,960 12,728 


* Preliminary report—subject to change. Exclusive 
of 1,168 replacement licenses issued. 








MINNESOTA PHEASANT BAG HITS 
HABITATS 


Farm-land species of wildlife will be bene- 
fited by developments to be undertaken by 
the Mississippi Game and Fish Commission 
under a Federal Aid project which was ap- 
proved on February 26, 1941. 

The Mississippi Commission will aid soil 
conservation districts and landowners to plan 
soil conserving practices and to put such 
practices into operation so benefits will 
accrue to bobwhite quails and other forms 
of wildlife. In the South, portions of fields 
adjacent to woodlots often will not produce 
crops because of too much shade. These 
bare strips are susceptible to erosion, result- 
ing in serious and continual loss of top soil. 
If planted with low growing, soil building 
perennials which furnish food and cover for 
wildlife, the soil may be saved and habitats 
created for wild birds and mammals. 

The objective of this project is to assist 
farm owners to plan and develop their field 
borders in such manner that wildlife habitat 
will be created on portions of farms which 


are not only unproductive but are sources 
of erosion which might eventually destroy 
entire fields. In addition to the planning and 
developmental features, the project leader 
will evaluate the resultant benefits to farm- 
game species. A qualified leader will be 
selected who will direct the work on farms 
in counties in the central part of the State. 





An active program for the conservation of 
all forms of wildlife on the Aleutian Islands 
National Wildlife Refuge, largest wildlife 
sanctuary in North America, is now under- 
way following 10 years of intensive investi- 
gations on most of the 1,000 islands of the 
1,200 mile long area. 


The Service’s 114-foot boat, the Brown 
Bear, already has been placed on a year- 
round schedule to patrol the refuge, while 
added protection will be given by two resi- 
dent patrolmen assigned to the islands.—U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 





Wild turkeys are easily domesticated. 


8irds in the Garden—By Margaret McKenny: 
Nature-lovers who want to enjoy the com- 
panionable charm of birds around their own 
homes have here the first complete guide- 
book ever written especially for them. Birds 
in the Garden explains everything one needs 
to know about attracting birds to the garden, 
feeding and caring for them under all con- 
ditions, and getting the most out of them 
not only in beauty and song but as protectors 
of the garden against destructive insects and 
other pests. It is packed full of practical 
information and helpful advice on such ques- 
tions as: What should be planted in the 
garden to make birds stay when they come? 
What food and shelter should be supplied? 
How can they be of help in gardening? And 
there are fascinating chapters on how to 
distinguish birds by their song; how to tame 
wild birds and make them pets; on bird 
migration. bird photography and community 
bird sanctuaries. It is lavishly illustrated 


with photographs and paintings in full color. 
Published by Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., New 
York; price $5.00. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 





HE American foxhound is really an Eng- 

lish, Irish, and French hound, especially 
the last. In fact, Lafayette gave the originals 
to Washington, the only blot apparently on 
that illustrious Frenchman’s escutcheon. 


The American foxhound gives an impres- 
sion of having just received a sound thrash- 
ing, and of not having received anything to 
eat for an extended period. Its feet resemble 
those of a duck or a parrot, or both. It is a 
narrow animal because it can more easily 
wiggle under brush piles on its side in pur- 
suit of its favorite quarry, the cottontail 
rabbit. The American foxhound is found in 
all colors, from the color of wet newspapers 
to that of old orange peels. Some varieties 
have a short voice like a male squirrel in 
courting time, others have a voice which 
dwarfs a foghorn. They all, however, usually 
“use their voice well”, meaning they use it 
practically continually whether running cur 
dogs, chipmunks, or the huntsman’s horse. 
The American hound’s breeding is always 
known. e.g. He comes from an old farmer. 
The farmer will heatedly say, “Sure I know 
Bill’s breeding. He’s by a old dog Jim 
Smith’s brother had out of a bitch I lost.” 


The English hound’s breeding on the con- 
trary is niost complete with generation after 
generation of melodious names, including 
Duke of Fessington’s Harlot, and Earl of 
Thistledown’s Pewee. Each hound will always 
trace to some vague stallion of the long ago, 
such as the Rexal Pluto—champion of Peter- 


Doing Something for 


leading into the wooded hillside. A camp- 
fire site with natural stone seats and long 
benches were arranged for visitors. And to 
advertise the sanctuary a rustic sign was 
made by the boys and erected at the en- 
trance. 


The community interest became so keen 
in this project that the F. F. A. decided to 
have a dedicatory program. And the dream 
of the group of F. F. A. students of the 
Quarryville High School came true with the 
dedication of the 10 acre plot as the Black 
Rock Wildlife Sanctuary. 


For the program approximately 600 school 
children, parents, and friends assembled in 
a beautiful natural amphitheatre along the 
banks of the stream. Mingled with the songs 
of the birds and the rippling of the stream 
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borough in 1809, “that hound with packs of 
the Nineteenth Century”. (In fact, was used 
by everybody except his own pack which 
knew too much about him.) 


The English hounds have been sent over 
from time to time whenever English Masters 
have hounds they don’t want. It is only a 
pity that a like courteous and gentlemanly 
export business cannot be built up by the 
U. S. A. with some other country. It would 
be a great boom to American export business 
as well as a life-saver to American M.F.H.’s 
if a similar outlet could be established with, 
say, the Philippines, in foxhounds. 


The English foxhound looks as though it 
had been designed to pull a Belgian milk 
cart or carry the children to school on its 
back. It has marevlous stamina. It has to in 
order to carry its tremendous weight around. 
In the shows the ribbons are awarded almost 
entirely by weight on the principle of beef 
cattle competitions. 


The English hound has a “heavy voice’— 
that is, in kennel. In the field it has none. 
(Some hunting people have claimed that with 
the wind right and your ear a few feet from 
the passing pack a few squeaks can be de- 
tected on certain hunting days.) 


The English foxhound is usually of the 
same color—beautiful even markings, black, 
tan, and white. The reason they are all 
this color is that their ancestors (usually the 
best hunting ones) which were not this color 
were sent to their “happy hunting grounds” 
in puppyhood. 

The American foxhound is never near any- 
body or anything (including the fox). The 
English foxhound is always there—‘“there” 
being within a few feet of the huntsman’s 
horse. The reason for this is probably the 
English huntsman’s voice and “hound lan- 
guage” which consist of soft falsetto mouth- 
ings that are only audible a few feet off. 


The half-bred hound is not a half-bred 
hound. He is either sixty-three sixty-fourths 
English, or else he is something halfway 
between a deformed calf and a whippet. 


American die-hard masters have made 
stupendous progress in half-bred breeding or, 
more properly, crossbred breeding. The prog- 


Conservation 


the assemblage heard the speakers on the 
program extol the great value from their 
work and the benefits that come from know- 
ing and preserving wildlife. 


Representing the Muhlenberg Botanical 
Society, Dr. C. D. Spotts of Franklin and 
Marshall College, gave the address of the 
afternoon. In his talk he emphasized the im- 
portant place that wildlife should have in 
human life and stressed the beauty and esthe- 
tic value that may come to anyone who 
studies nature. 


Game Protector for the County, John M. 
Haverstick, representing the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, released a pair of pheas- 
ants which was the gift of the local sports- 
men’s club. 


Dr. Edwin T. Wherry, noted botanist of 
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ress has not been forward, nor has it been 
backward because the world never knew 
such animals before. It is therefore logical 
to conclude that the progress is sideways. 


This breeding conducted by the American 
Masters (or rather by their huntsmen, be- 
cause the usual M.F.H.’s interest in breed- 
ing is only when a hound from the Hunt wins 
some champion cup) has produced consist- 
ently remarkable results in half-breds or’ 
crossbreds, in that for the first time in the 
annals of breeding animals has it been pos- 
sible to combine and accentuate the bad 
points of both sire and dam. 


A crossbred hound of English and Welsh 
blood is not a crossbred. It has never been 
decided what it is. 


The Welsh hound is a wondrous looking 
animal—having the appearance and general 
color of a large dirty kitchen mop on four 
legs. It has a “tender” nose, by which is 
meant that unless there is a breast-high scent 
it will take from two to three hours to cross 
a field on a line. The accompanying “music” 
is, however, most pleasing—deep, sonorous, 
and so satisfying that you are actually not 
upset when you “view” a stray cat ahead and 
realize that the feline quarry is the cause of 
all this music. The Welsh hounds as Mr. 
Sterling Larabee so aptly says, are good at 
catching one thing—burrs. 


Draghounds.—In England there are “fox- 
hounds” and “draghounds”. In America there 
are no “draghounds”. There are, however, 
animals which pursue the course of an anise 
bag or a bag perfumed with certain vulpine 
unmentionables. These pursuing animals 
were once supposed to be foxhounds, but 
when the respective M.F.H.’s found they 
weren’t, they drafted them to some drag 
pack. A draghound is a very intelligent ani- 
mal and with a few seasons’ experience will 
run the regular “lines” of the drag without 
being influenced by where the day’s drag was 
actually laid. Also on account of the strong 
aroma the draghounds will at other times 
often run pleasantly a half mile or so on 
the leeward side of the course thro:gh a new 
“trappy” country consisting of a series of 
barbed wire fences and clothes lines in- 
terspersed with tabooed flower gardens. 


Continued from Page 8 


the University of Pennsylvania, described 
many of the wild flowers already growing in 
the sanctuary. Among the flowers he men- 
tioned were several rapidly vanishing orchids. 


William H. Auxer, President of the Muhl- 
enberg Society, planted a rare Muhlenberg 
Fern on behalf of his organization. 


A. W. David, representing the Keystone 
Sportsmen’s Association, released three speci- 
mens of trout in the stream. 


The ceremony closed with the singing of 
“God Bless America.” 


Since the dedication, visitors from far and 
wide have stopped to read the sign and to 
enjoy the beauties of nature found in the 
Black Rock Wildlife Sanctuary, which will 
be maintained as a permanent project by the 
F. F. A. boys of the Quarryville High School. 








RECORDS OF NORTH AMERICAN BIG GAME. 


DEER 


Epitor’s Note: The Game Commission is very much in- 
terested in recording the largest deer heads killed in Pennsyl- 
vania, therefore, your filling uut and sending to the Harrisburg 
office the data on this blank sn keeping with the requirements 
and specifications in the column opposite, will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


Measurements: 
ee rh. ic kn ssd sets ahdaesccaevdesss pees ee 


SSE, EES ES SEE ae 
ge, hE 
oe A ee ons 6 babe aks ho cas seeds's 


Number of Points on each horn:— 


rr a Ce i. Cob uh das bea esc sk ovews ves cawee 
Er a ee eae ee eae e sc emebe eu eaes 
IS ES cra RS RS a eS ig eawibe veiw eee 
CS Crs ire oa a eee wks os alba pelsl'b'cs pues avd 

Gr 0), Geta Se ee ey eo eek Sh bebbe seuwees oie 
a ter, ea Ce te eas Gb'ns giveaeeesdaerd cn 


We hereby certify that we have measured the above described 
So ad i ain ya's tv eck 194 , and that these measurements 
are correct and made in accordance with the directions. 


MAIN BEAM MEASUREMENT 
FOR WHITE TAIL 


MAIN BEAM MEASUREMENT 
FOR MULE AND BLACKTAIL 
Method «f Measuring 
All measurements must be made with a steel tape 
A Length on outside curve: Measured along the main beam from 

the base of the burr to the end of the most distant point. 
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B Circumference of main beam: Taken midway between the basal 
snag and the first fork. 


C Circumference of burr. 
D Greatest spread: Measured between perpendiculars at extreme 
width of horns at right angles to the center line of the skull. 


Points: No point shall be counted unless it protrudes at least one 
inch. 


Amount of horn material: Horns should be submerged separately 
in a tank of water to base of burr. The total water displaced by 
both horns (without skull) should be given in cubic centimeters. 


Remarks: State whether the trophy has any characteristics which 
depart from the normal for this species. 


Please provide photographs showing front view and profile. 











History of Wild Turkey 


(Continued from Page 7) 


high kill in 1927 clearly showed the benefits 
of the rest period. 


In 1929, the Commission established the 
State Wild Turkey Farm in Lack Township, 
Juniata County. Though birds for restocking 
purposes had been more or less regularly 
purchased from various sources since 1916, 
the operation of a state-owned propagating 
plant not only assured a constant means of 
securing stock of better quality than could 
usually be bought in the open market, but 
also tended to hold commercial prices within 
reason. 


In the early 1930’s, the Commission under- 
took the creation and maintenance of a sys- 
tem of comparatively small, special turkey 
refuges strategically located throughout the 
“true turkey range.” Experience has clearly 
demonstrated the wisdom of this action. 


Doubtless the three tools of management 
responsible for the rescue of the wild turkey 
from what appeared to be almost certain 
annihilation were rigid law enforcement, 


maintenance of numerous small special re- 


fuges, and the planting of first quality stock 
reared at the Turkey Farm. 
In closing, it need only be said that, sym- 


Old-time market hunters used “‘scow” guns 
that could kill as many as 50 to 100 waterfowl 
with one shot. 


When first hatched, a baby oyster looks 
something like a microscopic thimble with a 
hairy beit about its middle. 


bolic of the struggles of the past forty-five 
years, will be the future, ceaseless efforts of 
the Commission forever to perpetuate the 
sport of turkey hunting in Penn’s Woods. 
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